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Foreword 


This book contains a synthesis of my earlier research into the iconography of 
the Gouda windows, which started more than twenty years ago. Parts of it were 
published in the Corpus Vitrearum catalogue about the windows of Dirck and 
Wouter Crabeth, in articles in Simiolus, Oud Holland, The Burlington Magazine 
and elsewhere. Although until a few years ago I thought I had said about every- 
thingIhad to say on the subject, there were two colleagues who stimulated me 
to gather everything in one place. The first one was Jan Piet Filedt-Kok, great 
mentor of art historians in the field of Dutch art all over the world; the second 
was Walter Melion, who by merely assuming that I had already finished my 
book, gave me the final push to start writing it. 

Many people have been helpful in my research and the genesis of this book. 
I owe the editors of Simiolus a big debt of gratitude, especially Peter Hecht 
and Michael Hoyle. Zsuzsanna van Ruyven was always an invaluable source of 
information, as were Henny van Dolder-De Wit and Koen Goudriaan. Maurits 
Tompot challenged me with his unorthodox ideas, and my conversations with 
Ralph John Berney were inspirational. Frans Grijzenhout read parts of the 
manuscript at an early stage and his remarks led to a much clearer composi- 
tion. I am grateful to the museums and other institutions that provided the 
illustrations; most prominent among them is the Stichting Goudse Sint-Jan, 
which (through Corella Verbeek) gracefully provided the excellent photo- 
graphs made by Harry Anders of all the windows, the cartoons, and the exte- 
rior and interior of the Sint Janskerk. 
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Note to the Reader 


Pictures of stained-glass windows are notoriously hard to read, because the 
tracing breaks the visual continuity and because the necessary reduction in 
size leads to loss of detail. We have done our best to make the figures as good 
as they get, but refer those who want to see more detail to www.goudseglaze- 
nonline.nl It gives access to high-resolution pictures of all the windows and the 
corresponding cartoons, and it allows for zooming in. 


Introduction 


When the Utrecht humanist Arnold Buchelius saw the windows of Gouda's 
Sint Janskerk in the fall of 1589, he remarked in his journal that they could vie 
with the most splendid examples in the Southern Netherlands. The cycle had 
come into being in the years around the iconoclasm and the early years of the 
Dutch Revolt. Twenty-five stained-glass windows were realized between 1552, 
when the church was gutted by a fire, and 1572, when a Calvinist militia led by 
Adriaan van Swieten took the city. Although the Catholics were ousted from 
government and the Sint Janskerk was repurposed for Protestant service, the 
windows remained in place. They survived the ages and remain the most im- 
pressive ensemble of Renaissance art in the Northern Netherlands, enchanting 
the visitor with their sheer size, brilliant colours and majestic compositions. 
Just as remarkable is the survival of most of the cartoons, the life-size working 
drawings for the windows. Apart from being works of art in their own right, 
they provide insight in the original intentions of the patrons and designers. 

From the way the Sint Janskerk was rebuilt after the fire, it appears that its 
decoration with stained glass was a main concern from the beginning — while 
the floor plan remained the same, the architect maximized the window sur- 
face by doubling the size of the bays in the nave and constructing the ridges 
of the roofs above the ambulatory- and bay windows in a 9o-degree angle to 
the outer walls (fig. 1.4). Another sign of the prominence given to the windows 
was the fact that the glass painter Dirck Crabeth was added to the college of 
churchwardens. At the same time, he was given an open-ended contract stipu- 
lating that he would be ‘kept working’ on designing and making windows for 
the Sint Janskerk until the project finished. By 1572, he had delivered thirteen 
of the twenty five new windows; he probably also had a hand in directing four 
commissions to his brother Wouter Crabeth. The remaining eight were pro- 
duced by artists from Antwerp, Haarlem and Utrecht. 


1 Arnoldus Buchelius, Commentarius rerum quotidianarum, in quo, praeter itinera diversa- 
rum regionum, urbium, oppidorumque situs, antiquitates, principes, instituta, mores, multa 
eorum quae tam inter publicos, quam privatos contingere solent, occurrent exempla. 2 vols., 
vol. 11, fo. 121, 112v (26 September 1589), University Library Utrecht, Ms. 798. Transcript of 
the original sentence: 'Xxvi1I vel vi1 Octob. Templum Goudanum non ultimum licet im- 
perfectum Batavia spectavi, in eaque vitra excellentissima qualia vix in reliqua Belgia. 
Available online: http://objects.library.uu.nl/reader/index.php?obj=1874-237685&lan=en# 
page//71/09/80/71098079342235904287215511001982085134.jpg/ mode/1up. 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


In his diary, Buchelius described the seven large windows in the transept 
and the nave that were donated by the Spanish king and the high nobility 
loyal to him. More than half of his page-length entry is devoted to transcribing 
three dedicatory inscriptions that reveal a strong dedication to the Catholic 
cause on the side of the donors. At the bottom of the transept window do- 
nated by Philip 11 it said that he would ‘defend Catholic piety forever’? The 
inscription on Margaret of Parma's window proclaims she will ‘uphold the 
rites of the church’ and refers to her as '(the) sister of the most Catholic king 
Philip, while the text on count Erick of Brunswick's window says that he 
gave it ‘for sake of the Catholic church’ It must have been a bittersweet ex- 
perience for Buchelius, himself still a faithful adherent of Rome, to discover 
these defiant phrases in a church where Holy Mass could not be celebrated 
anymore. 

Apart from the donor compartments where we see portraits of kneeling 
patrons with their patron saints, the iconography of the windows is purely 
biblical — eleven windows in the ambulatory of the choir show scenes from 
the lives of John the Baptist and Christ; in the clerestory of the choir there are 
thirteen smaller windows with the single figures of Christ and the apostles. In 
the transept, scenes with Old Testament kings and prophets are juxtaposed 
with scenes in which Jesus Christ is the protagonist. Finally, two large win- 
dows in the northern nave adjacent to the transept depict stories from the 
Old Testament, while on the south side there is one window with a scene 
from the Acts of the Apostles. The chronological order of the scenes in the 
choir and the typological organization of the transept show that there must 
have been an underlying master plan for the stained-glass decoration as 
a whole. 


2 The current inscription is a complete restoration from the seventeenth century, out of which 
the words ‘Catholicam pietatem from the original version were left out. We know this thanks 
to Buchelius, Commentarius, vol. 11, fo. 121, 12v. The passage has received scant attention. 
All modern literature refers to the incomplete translation that was given in: G.J. Hoogewerff 
and J.Q. van Regteren Altena (eds.), Arnoldus Buchelius’ ‘Res Pictoriae! Aantekeningen over 
kunstenaars en kunstwerken, voorkomende in zijn Diarium, Res Pictoriae, Notae quotidianae en 
Descriptio urbis Ultrajectinae (1583-1639). Quellenstudien zur Holländischen Kunstgeschichte, 
15 (The Hague: 1928), 23-24. The passage in Buchelius reads: ‘(Philippo 11) cuius thronus tan- 
quam sol splendeat, et catolicam semper pietatem potenti manu vindicet. Currently, the in- 
scription reads: ‘CUIUS TRONUS. PANOVAM SOL TOT(um) COMPTENS ORBEM STET 
IN SEMPITERNUM! (see CV2, 79). The tentative translation of this warped formulation in 
CV2, note 97 on p. 136 reads: ‘May his throne, filling the entire world like the sun, endure 
forever! The discrepancy has not been remarked upon in earlier literature. 

For the restoration history of the window see H. Van Dolder, ‘Through storm and shine: 
the conservation history of the Seventh Window! In: W. de Groot, W., (ed.), The Seventh 
Window. The King's Window donated by Philip II and Mary Tudor to Sint Janskerk in Gouda, 
(Hilversum: Verloren, 2005), 250-267. 


INTRODUCTION 3 


The contract for one of the windows indeed refers to a rolle (‘scroll’) that 
prescribed the iconography of the main scenes of the choir cycle; from the 
same document it appears that the iconography of the donor field the bot- 
tom of the window was left to be decided by the patron. Our rolle is not in 
existence anymore, but the written program for a comparably ambitious 
sixteenth-century stained-glass project in the convent of Scheut near Brussels 
has survived. It gives the location and form of each window plus the subjects 
of the main- and background scenes. It would have been nice to have its Gouda 
equivalent, although it would probably not tell us much more than what we 
can already glean from the windows themselves, and certainly not what we 
eventually want to know: from which intellectual tradition did the choice of 
scenes emerge and what was the intended message of the cycle as a whole? 

We do have a reasonable insight into the motivations of individual donors 
of stained-glass windows in general, thanks to the research of historians like 
Louise van Tongerloo and Mario Damen. As the latter emphasized, the gift of a 
window was a gesture that strengthened the relationship between the giver and 
the receiving institution. Usually it was a request by the institution that initiated 
the gift — the institution, of course, knew best when new windows were needed. 
What the donor got in return for his/her contribution was the opportunity to 
present him/herself to the viewer as a worthy and pious leader and to show his/ 
her affiliation with the donors of neighboring windows. Of course there were 
religious rewards as well: donating something valuable to the church was seen 
as a good work, while portraits of kneeling donors would invoke prayers of the 
faithful that would shorten the donor and his family's time in purgatory. 

In my first article about the Gouda windows twenty three years ago, I hypo- 
thesized that it might have been one of the donors, namely the biblical human- 
ist Herman Lethmaet, who wrote the iconographic program.? He donated one 
of the ambulatory windows and acted as an intermediary between his home 
town of Gouda and prospective donors from the Utrecht clergy among which 
he himself occupied a key position; on top of that he was held in high esteem 
by the Brussels court. Recently Koen Goudriaan's insightful reading of key pas- 
sages from Lethmaet's De Instauranda Religione has yielded almost watertight 
proof for this hypothesis.* It considerably strengthened the case, made in this 
book, for placing the Gouda iconography in the context of the campaign of 
Catholic renewal that started under Charles V and continued under Philip 11. 

After an introductory chapter about the Sint Janskerk and the patrons 
and artists who took part in its decoration, the core of this book is formed by 


3 X.vanEckand C. Coebergh-Surie, “Behold, a greater than Jonah is here": the iconographic 
program of the stained-glass windows of Gouda, 1552-1572. Simiolus 25 (1997): 5-44, esp. 
41-42. 

4 K.Goudriaan, Herman Lethmaet en de Goudse Glazen, (Delft: Eburon, 2018). 
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chapters two, three and four. They deal with the description and analysis of 
the iconography of the choir, the transept and the nave respectively. The fifth 
chapter will discuss the appropriation and reception of the Catholic windows 
in a church that turned protestant after they were realized. Especially interest- 
ing in this respect is the addition of nine monumental windows in the nave a 
few decades after the alteration. They proclaim the virtues of the administra- 
tion of the young Protestant Republic and can partly be seen as a retort to the 
windows of the old regime that dominated the choir and the transept. 


CHAPTER 1 


Patronage 


1.1 A Clean Slate 


We have disaster to thank for the Gouda windows. On the twelfth of January 
1552, at nine o'clock in the evening, a thunderstorm swept over the city. The 
tower of the Sint Janskerk, Gouda's only parish church, was struck by lightning 
and caught fire. Attempts to put out the flames largely failed and the sight of 
the smoking ruins the next morning was horrible. We know quite a lot about 
the fire because a few days later, the churchwardens wrote a comprehensive 
report about what happened and the damage that was done. Most of the choir 
and some of the outer walls were still standing, as well as 10 to 12 pillars of the 
nave; the latter were in such a sorry state that they had already been demol- 
ished by the time the report was written. Very little of the interior had been 
saved, except the altar silver and the archival paperwork and liturgical books. 
The molten lead coming down from the roof, that 'dripped right through 
clothes, skin and flesh' soon made it impossible to go in.! 

The ‘precious and delightful windows’ were burned or had burst into pieces, 
the churchwardens wrote. Only a few small windows with apostle figures in 
the clerestory of the choir survived (see ch. 2.7), but that was small fry com- 
pared to what had been lost. What the larger windows had looked like is hard 
to say, but we know the identity of some of the donors from archival sources. 
The Habsburg account books show that Emperor Maximilian of Austria do- 
nated 200 pounds in 1512 for a window with his own coat of arms and that of 
his grandson, the future Charles v; the Rijnland polder board, when it pledged 
a window in 1596, stipulated that it was meant to replace its former window 
that was lost in the fire.” 

Also, a number of cartoons from the first half of the sixteenth century have 
been preserved that must have served as the working drawings for some of the 
windows that were destroyed. Their subject matter — scenes from the lives of 
medieval saints and scenes depicting the seven Sacraments (figs. 11 and 12) — 
is radically different from the purely biblical iconography that was chosen for 
their replacements after 1552.3 


1 I. Walvis, Beschrijving der Stad van der Goude, (Gouda and Leiden 1713) 2 vols., vol. 11, 50-53. 

2 CVN IV, part IL, 508. 

3 Zs.Van Ruyven Zeman a.o. (ed.), The Cartoons of the Sint-Janskerk in Gouda (Delft: Eburon 
Academic Publishers, 2012), 50-53. 
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FIGURE 1.1 Anonymous, cartoon for a window with The 
Sacrament of Baptism, ca. 1525, 151x112 cm 
GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 


Once rebuilt the Sint Janskerk was a clean slate, to be decorated almost from 
scratch. Under the direction of architect Cornelis Fredericksz van der Goude 
the church was rebuilt on the groundplan of the five-aisle hall-church that had 
burned down. Already before the fire, the architecture of the building allowed 
for lots of window space. The roofs of the aisles were constructed in a 9o de- 
gree angle to the nave; the same went for the roofs of the ambulatory, of which 
the crests radiated from the choir (fig. 1.4). The most important architectural 
change that was made after the fire was to double the size of the bays so that 
the windows in the aisles could be much larger (fig. 1.3).4 The whole building, 
it seems, was conceived as a setting for stained glass windows. 


4 B. van den Berg, De Sint-Janskerk in Gouda: een oude stadskerk volgens een nieuw ruimtelijk 
plan (Hilversum: Verloren, 2008), 65, 66. 
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FIGURE 1.2 

Anonymous, cartooon for a window with St. Martha and 
companions, ca. 1525, 151,5x56 cm 

GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 


Within a week after the fire, the mayors decided to double the number of 
churchwardens from four to eight because of the immense amount of work 
coming their way? The churchwardens, responsible for the upkeep of the 
building, would also oversee and facilitate the glazing campaign. They com- 
municated with donors, allocated sites, contracted glass painters and forward- 
ed money to them from donors; sometimes they even advanced money if the 
donors were dragging. The church building was city property and the wardens 
were often mayors or city councillors at the same time. But on this occasion 
the glass painter Dirck Crabeth (ca. 1515-1574, fig. 1.5), who happened to live 
in Gouda, joined their ranks as well — another sign that the glazing campaign 
was deemed essential to the revitalization of the church. After about a year 
of frantic fundraising and construction, the choir had already been repaired to 


5 Walvis, Beschrijving der Stad van der Goude, vol. 11, 54, 55. 
6 CVN IV, part II, 509. 
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FIGURE 1.3 Jan Goeree after Arent Lepelaer, Interior of the Sint Janskerk in Gouda, ca. 1720, 
engraving, 340x484 mm 
AMSTERDAM, RIJKSMUSEUM 


FIGURE 1.4 Sint Janskerk, Gouda 
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FIGURE 1.5 Reijnier van Persijn, Portraits of Wouter and Dirck Crabeth, ca. 1650, engraving, 
176x236 mm 
AMSTERDAM, RIJKSMUSEUM 


such an extent that it was possible to say mass there; the rest of the building 
was restored within the next decade. 

One would think that the disaster would have proven too big to overcome 
for a city in economic decline with only 10.000 inhabitants, but it is as if the 
whole population realized that this was the last chance to build a lasting mon- 
ument to Gouda's heyday. In the fourteenth and fifteenth century the town 
had risen to prominence by virtue of its strategic position within Holland's 
system of waterways, which brought a lot of income from levies, and a bur- 
geoning beer brewing industry. During the course of the sixteenth century it 
was overtaken as a transport hub by cities like Rotterdam and Amsterdam that 
had direct access to the sea. On top of that the beer brewing industry declined 
heavily, partly as a result of a conservative guild policy that did not allow for 
enhancement of the production process. But still, Gouda counted as one of the 
six large cities of Holland with a separate vote in the Staten, the representative 
body of the Province.” 


7 JW. Koopmans, De Staten van Holland en de Opstand: de ontwikkeling van hun functies en 
organisatie in de periode 1544-1588 (The Hague, 1990), 18. 
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The effort of the Gouda community to rebuild and decorate the church also 
attests to the perseverance of Catholic devotion among the population and 
its leaders. Although the reformation did gain some support in the first half 
of the sixteenth century, the majority remained faithful to the mother church. 
Efforts from the side of the city government to enhance discipline among the 
clergy and promote understanding of the bible among the churchgoers were 
apparently successful. The attitude towards heretics was rather lenient, which 
in the past has often led to speculation that the Gouda people, like those in 
other cities in Holland, were ‘lukewarm’ believers; but as Judith Pollmann 
convincingly argued, it was not because they were lacking in devotion; rather, 
thanks to a heritage of religious reform since the end of the fourteenth century, 
Catholics in the Netherlands would generally choose ‘a middle ground of lay 
values that focused on the Scriptures and on Christian ethics’ when confronted 
with staunch reformists, and try to talk to them instead of immediately alienat- 
ing them.? 

In Gouda, there was also a lively interest in biblical humanism - partly be- 
cause Erasmus had spent a few years of his youth there, and later entered the 
convent of Stein outside the city walls. The Latin school was reformed accord- 
ing to humanist principles in 1521 and after Erasmus died in 1537, his memo- 
ry was honoured by his former brethren from Stein and the local doctor and 
scholar Reynier Snoy.!? It does not surprise us then that Gouda would be fertile 
ground for a new cycle of stained-glass windows with an innovative, purely 
biblical iconography. 

Apart from the extra support it received from the citizenry through collec- 
tions and lotteries, the church itself possessed lots of houses, farms and agri- 
cultural land. The bishop authorized the churchwardens to appropriate a large 
portion of the proceedings to the rebuilding activities.!! As far as we know, the 
repair and redecoration of the altars was taken care of by the local guilds and 
fraternities that had founded them originally — the municipal museum still 
has paintings by Dirck Barendsz and Anthonie van Blocklandt and others that 
resulted from this campaign.!” For the windows though, financial sources out- 
side the city were sought — with considerable success. 


8 H.A.M. Abels a.o. (eds.), Duizend jaar Gouda. Een stadsgeschiedenis (Hilversum: Verloren, 
2002), 208—214. 

9 J. Pollmann, Catholic identity and the revolt of the Netherlands (1520—1635), (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2011), 41. 

10 X Abels, Duizend jaar Gouda, 210, 234. 

11 Van den Berg, De Sint-Janskerk in Gouda, 76. 

12 K. Goudriaan, ‘Gilden en broederschappen in de Middeleeuwen, in: K. Goudriaan (a.o.), 
De gilden in Gouda. Zwolle: Waanders, 1996, 21-64. 
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Thanks to the eighteenth-century Catholic priest and local historian Ignatius 
Walvis we know key details about the way the church wardens went about 
approaching the bishop of Utrecht Joris van Egmond and the clergy associ- 
ated with him. A delegation was sent to Utrecht in October 1553 to call on a 
few well-positioned clergymen who would donate windows themselves and/or 
act as intermediaries towards their colleagues. According to Walvis, who had 
access to a document that is now lost, the Gouda glass painter and newly ap- 
pointed churchwarden Dirck Crabeth came along with the delegation: 


On the 29th of October (1553) Gijsbert Jan Martensz, burgomaster, trav- 
elled together with a servant, Jacob Jansz, Dirck Cornelisz, bursar, Dirck 
Pietersz, glass painter, and Pieter Jansz to Utrecht to call upon the deacon 
of St. Marie, Mr. Hermanus Lethmaet, and also upon the suffragan bishop 
and Master Cornelis Ruysch, to secure the pledges of several windows, 
already promised by the deacon, to be placed in the ambulatory of the 
choir (...).18 


The last sentence of this passage, stipulating that deacon Herman Lethmaet 
had already promised the donation of windows in the ambulatory, suggests 
that there had been contacts between Gouda and Utrecht before, and this 
delegation was meant to finalize the negotiations in which Lethmaet was the 
main intermediary. 

Lethmaet (fig. 1.6) was born in Gouda and as his career took him elsewhere, 
the administration of his home town took care that he would never forget 
where he came from by granting him a yearly pension. As a young man he 
studied and taught theology at the Sorbonne and after a brief stay at the papal 
court during the reign of the Utrecht pope Adrian vr he came back and made a 
career as a clergyman in Utrecht. As dean of the chapter of St. Mary and vicar- 
general in spiritualibus of Utrecht, i.e. the acting clerical head in absence of the 
bishop, he was in a perfect position to serve as an intermediary between Gouda 


13 IL Walvis, Beschrijving der Stad van der Goude, (Gouda and Leiden 1713) 2 vols., vol. 11, 60. 
The original Dutch text reads: ‘Den negen en twintigsten van October verreisden Gijsbert 
Jan Martensz, burgemeester, met een bode, Jacob Jansz, Dirck Cornelisz, Rentmeester, 
Dirck Pietersz, glasschrijver, en Pieter Jansz, na Utrecht, om aan den deken van St. Marie, 
den Heere Hermas Lethmaet, en voorts aan den suffragaan … … (sic!), en meester Cornelis 
Ruysch, eenige glazen, reeds van den deken toegezegd, te verzoeken, om die te stellen in 
den trans van ‘t koor (...). 
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FIGURE 1.6 

Herman Lethmaet kneeling 
before the Virgin and 

Child and John the Baptist 
(detail of fig. 2.7) 


and the the diocese it belonged to.'^ As will become clear in the next chapter, 
he was also one of the leading intellectuals among the Utrecht clergy, and his 
ideas about renewal of the Catholic Church contain important clues for the 
interpretation of the windows. 

Utrecht had become an episcopal see in the eighth century and was the larg- 
est city of the Northern Netherlands through the late Middle Ages. Although it 
was surpassed economically by the cities of Holland in the sixteenth century, 
its function as a Catholic administrative center guaranteed that it remained an 
important city. Apart from the bishop with his organisation, centered around 
the cathedral chapter, there were four more collegiate churches (St. Salvator, 
St. John, St. Mary and St. Peter), plus a great many of convents, monasteries 
and other religious institutions. The chapters were originally installed to take 


14 — P.H.A.M. Abels a.o. (eds.), Duizend jaar Gouda. Een stadsgeschiedenis (Hilversum: Verloren, 
2002), 164, 211, 264, 265. 
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care of the intensive schedule of daily prayers and masses in Utrecht's impor- 
tant churches, but gradually the bishop came to depend on them increasingly 
for the administration of his diocese and the exploitation of its possessions. As 
a result, the chapters as institutions, and some of the individuals in key admin- 
istrative positions, became very rich. 

It has been established that chapters often donated windows to convents 
and monasteries, but very seldom to parish churches, so the fact that the Sint 
Janskerk received four windows out of their ranks was exceptional, and appar- 
ently the result of a smart cultivation of personal relationships and a shared 
feeling among the higher clergy that this project was worth supporting.!$ 

After Lethmaet, the other two Utrecht clergymen called upon during the 
Gouda churchwardens' fieldtrip were suffragan bishop Nicolaes van Nieuwland 
(whose function it was to consecrate priests, altars and buildings in the Utrecht 
diocese, a task delegated to him by the bishop) and Esq. Nicolaes Ruysch, 
the vicar-official of the provost-archdeacon of the chapter of Oudmunster 
(St. Salvator)!’ Two years earlier, bishop Van Egmond had sent Van Nieuwland 
and Ruysch to Gouda for a delicate mission. The two men were asked to su- 
pervise the relocation of the canons regular of Stein, with whom Erasmus had 
resided in his days as an augustinian monk. Their old building outside the city 
had burned down, and Ruysch and Van Nieuwland managed to negotiate with 
the mayors that they could have the abandoned monastery of the Bridgettines 
within the city walls.! 

The new chapel that was added to the complex was decorated with u win- 
dows from the workshop of Dirck Crabeth depicting the Passion of Christ. This 
happened around 1554-1556, when the reglazing of the Sint Janskerk also start- 
ed. Both Ruysch and Van Nieuwland financed one of the chapel windows;!® the 
cartoons with their portraits have been preserved, and so have the windows 
themselves (fig. 1.7). No doubt, their donations to the canons regular will have 
been discussed during the visit of the Gouda delegation. For the Sint Janskerk 
they did not act as donors, but they may have helped Lethmaet to convince 
other prospective donors among the higher clergy. 

The window with The Baptism of Christ (fig. 212) in the apex of the choir, 
donated by the bishop of Utrecht Joris (George) van Egmond (fig. 110), was the 


15 B. van den Hoven van Genderen, 'Kanunniken, kloosters en kerkgebouwen in Laat- 
Middeleeuws Utrecht. In: R.E V. Stuip en C. Vellekoop, Utrecht tussen kerk en staat. 
(Hilversum: Verloren, 1991), 197-225. 

16 Abels, Duizend jaar Gouda, 264, 265. 

17 Walvis (see note 13) erroneously called Ruysch ‘Cornelis’ instead of Nicolaes. Cf. L. van 
Tongerloo, Glasschenkingen in de St-Janskerk. (Gouda: Fonds Goudse Glazen, 1988), 13. 

18 CVN1, 102-103. 

19 CVN1, 130-132. 
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FIGURE 1.7 

Dirck Crabeth (workshop), cartoon with 
Ecce Homo and donor Nicolaes Ruysch, 1556, 
348x116 cm 

GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 


first in the Sint Janskerk to be realized. It carries the date of 1555, barely three 
years after the fire.?? Most of the other windows in the choir were donated by 
clergymen with strong ties to the bishop. 

The Van Egmond family, settled in the Northern Netherlands, were impor- 
tant allies of the Habsburg house and held several worldly and clerical offices. 
Joris' father Jan, count of Egmond, was stadholder of Holland between 1483 
and 1515, and in 1491 Emperor Maximilian of Austria made him a Knight of the 


20 CVN2, 67-73. 
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Golden Fleece. Joris' fate was sealed when, at the age of twelve, he met his dis- 
tant cousin Charles v in Leuven. Joris and his brother were introduced to the 
young emperor, who promised the former a high clerical office in his empire?! 

He would keep his word: In 1525, Joris was appointed canon of the chap- 
ter of St. Lambert in Liége, and in the same year Charles recommended him 
as the new abbot of St. Amand near Tournai. The pope first insisted that Van 
Egmond became a monk himself, but in 1532 allowed him to have the abbey 
‘in commendam' which meant he could enjoy its earnings, without having to 
enter the Benedictine order. During his reign, Joris made sure the conduct of 
the inhabitants of the abbey was pious and virtuous, and he turned around its 
deplorable financial situation.?2 

But Charles v still had bigger plans for his protege. When Willem van 
Enckenvoirt, bishop of Utrecht, died in 1534, Charles v proposed Van Egmond 
as his successor. Utrecht’s General Chapter, which had the formal power to 
choose the bishop, obliged.?? Although he kept going back to his dwellings in 
St. Amand regularly, Joris chose to reside mainly in Utrecht and to be closely in- 
volved with the day to day business of his diocese: saying mass, organizing syn- 
ods, interviewing candidates for priesthood to make sure that they had been 
properly educated, anointing priests, keeping the anointed from straying off 
the right path, and fighting reformist tendencies where he could.?^ In spite of 
the meagre reputation of Northern Netherlandish Catholic prelates of the six- 
teenth century in general, he was a dependable supporter of the early efforts 
of the Spanish Habsburgs to organize the counter reformation at a local level. 

And although he may not have been the richest prelate in history, the offic- 
es that he gathered throughout his career provided him with enough income 
to be very active as a patron for works of religious art. Soon after he became 
bishop of Utrecht, he donated eight large copper pillars to be put around the 
altar of the abbey church of St. Amand. Jan van Scorel and his studio produced 
several portraits of him,?5 and Maerten van Heemskercks monumental polyp- 
tych for Alkmaar's church of St. Lawrence shows Van Egmond kneeling in full 


21 J. Desilve, ‘George d'Egmond, 71° abbé de Saint-Amand, Revue de Lille 1906-1907, 515—544, 
esp. 516. 

22 _ Desilve, ‘George d’Egmond, 515-544. 

23 Desilve, ‘George d’Egmond, 521. 

24 C. Houben, Joris van Egmond (1504-1559). Het portret van een opdrachtgever in de kunsten 
van de Noordelijke Nederlanden, M A-thesis in Art History, Utrecht University, 1999, 2 vols., 
vol. 1, 22-27. 

25 Houben, Joris van Egmond, vol. 1, 37-73. 
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FIGURE 1.8 Gerrit Boels, Joris van Egmond in adoration of the Trinity, cartoon (lower half), 
1541, Cà. 450x580 cm 
AMSTERDAM, RIJKSMUSEUM 


episcopal regalia next to the scene of the Resurrection? But it was stained- 
glass windows that he spent the most money on. We know of at least 28 dona- 
tions, and there probably were more. Only the one in Gouda survives (fig. 2.12), 
while the appearance of the one he gave to St. Bavo in Haarlem is well docu- 
mented through its cartoon (fig. 1.8).27 

It would not have been Joris van Egmond himself who took the initiative 
for these donations — as a rule, the owners/users of the building in question 
would approach possible donors, usually in the context of a building project. 
They would do that either directly or through an intermediary.”® Solliciting 


26 Houben, Joris van Egmond, vol. 1, 13-18; Liesbeth Helmus, Schilderen in opdracht. 
Contracten voor Noord-Nederlandse altaarstukken 1485-1570 (Utrecht: Centraal Museum, 
2010), 220-238. 

27 CVN IV, part I, 369, 370. 

28 | M. Damen, ‘De schenkers van Scheut. Het glasmecenaat van een kartuizerklooster, 1450- 
1530, Millennium, tijschrift voor middeleeuwse studies 23 (2009) 78-11. 
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windows for a church was not just begging for favours. Of course, the dona- 
tion was a boon for the budget of the receiving party, but the gift of a win- 
dow was beneficial for the donor as well. First, there were religious incentives. 
Financial contributions to the house of God were considered to be good 
works which, together with the prayers of the community that worshipped 
in the church, would help shorten the time the people portrayed on the win- 
dow would have to spend in purgatory. For this reason, some donors had their 
forefathers portrayed with them, either in portraits or through their family 
arms. Furthermore, the sight of the depicted scenes and figures might enhance 
the devotion of the public, a cause that most donors would be happy to con- 
tibute to.?9 

But worldly goals were served as well. The portraits, coats of arms and in- 
scriptions in a window legitimated the donors' claims to power and gave the 
people a focal point for their loyalty and admiration. Benefactors were first 
sought among the people and institutions that had some kind of relationship 
with the owners and users of the building. A gift would reinforce that relation- 
ship. But in Gouda as elsewhere we see that people who had no prior ties to 
the community could also be drawn in, often on the coattails of high-placed 
donors like a bishop or a king.?? Having a window close to one of these leading 
figures provided evidence of their social position and strengthened the ties 
with members of the class they belonged to.?! 

Although the bishop himself is not mentioned by name as one of the dig- 
nitaries that were visited by the Gouda churchwardens in 1553, he appears to 
have played a leading role in the early history of the Gouda windows. The fact 
that his window was the first to be pledged and realized, signals that he was 
willing to throw his weight behind the most extensive decoration program to 
be realized in his diocese during his lifetime. What is more, two of the three 
people that the delegation did visit (Herman Lethmaet and Nicolaes van 
Nieuwland) were surrogates for the bishop himself, who may be considered to 
have been present at the gatherings spiritually if not in the flesh. And as we will 
see below, some of the donations that might otherwise have been puzzling, 


29 M. Damen, ‘Vorstelijke vensters. Glasraamschenkingen als instrument van devotie, 
memorie en representatie (1419-1519), Jaarboek voor middeleeuwse geschiedenis 8 (2005) 
140—200. 

30 C. Dikken, Transparent meanings? Intended communicative functions of medieval stained- 
glass windows in the Low Countries (PhD thesis Utrecht University, 2016), 333-334. 

31 M. Damen, Piéteit of propaganda? Glasschenkingen in het graafschap Holland in de late 
middeleeuwen’, Holland 47 (2015) 157-165. 
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can be explained in the context of the gift relations between the donors in 
question and the bishop. 

The location of the four donations by Utrecht canons, close to Joris van 
Egmond's window in the apex of the choir, emphasizes the status they en- 
joyed. Provost of the chapter of St. Salvator Robert van Bergen gave the win- 
dow next to the bishop's on the northern side (fig. 2.11). He was the son of 
Vincent, Marquis of Bergen op Zoom, stadholder of Luxembourg and Namur; 
his mother was Jacqueline de Croy. During his life Robert accumulated various 
clerical offices and even became bishop of Liége around the time he pledged 
the Gouda window. From the simple surplice he wears and the fact that he 
kneels in front of the Holy Saviour, it is clear that he made the donation in his 
capacity as provost of the eponymous chapter.?? 

On the other side of the bishop we see the window of Cornelis van Mierop 
(fig. 213), not only a colleague but also an uncle of the aforementioned Nicolaes 
Ruysch. He was provost of the Cathedral chapter and at the same time pre- 
sumed to be dean of St. Salvator, a claim that was fought successfully by the 
chapter's canons.?? Next to his clerical offices, he was a member of the Secret 
Council of Charles v (and later Philip 11).34 

The canons of St. Salvator would donate a window as a group: Wouter 
Crabeth's Nativity (fig. 2.8), beneath which thirteen canons are seen kneeling 
before the Holy Saviour. The contract with glass painter Wouter Crabeth offers 
the following specifics that he is commissioned to make a window 


on the north side of the gallery of the choir, right across the sacra- 
ment tower in the said church, which has been donated by my lords of 
Oudmunster in Utrecht to the said parish in Gouda, with such stories as 
are required, indicated by the scroll of the windows for said ambulatory, 
following on eachother, save that a (figure of the) Redeemer will be in- 
cluded beneath the history, in triumph, with such coats of arms and kneel- 
ing figures as shall please my lords of Oudmunster aforementioned.35 


32 CVN2, 94. 

33 Van Tongerloo, Glasschenkingen, 14. 

34  http://resources.huygens.knaw.nl/repertoriumambtsdragersambtenaren1428-1861/app/ 
personen/4901; M. Baelde, De collaterale raden onder Karel v en Filips 11 (1531-1578). 
Bijdrage tot de geschiedenis van de centrale instellingen in de zestiende eeuw (Brussel 
1965) 285. 


35 "aenbesteet Wouter Pieterz., glaesscriver, een glas te maecken aen die noordt zijde van 
den trans van tchoor, recht ende neffens over het Heylige Sacraments huys inder voirs. 
kercke, twelck mijn heeren van Oude Munster tot Utrecht inder prochiekercke van der 
Goude voirs. gesconcken hebben, met sulcker historien als daer eyscht, nae uuytwysen 


die rolle van de glasen inden voirs. trans aen mencander vervolgende, behoudelicken dat 
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This is how it went: the donors subscribed to a particular window with a fixed 
iconography, but they were free to determine the iconography of the donor 
compartment themselves. 

The last of the four windows donated by canons was promised already in 
1553 by Herman Lethmaet, who as we saw earlier belonged to the chapter of 
St. Mary. He died soon after though (1555), and his donation with The birth of 
John the Baptist on the north side of the choir (fig. 2.7) materialized only in 
1562, through a provision in his will.26 

After the bishop and the four canons mentioned here, the sixth Utrecht 
donation for the choir came from Wolter van Bijler, commander of the 
Hospitallers of St. John in the Netherlands (fig. 2.23). He was the only Utrecht 
donor who did not play a role in the administration of the diocese but we may 
not mistake him for an outsider in the Utrecht religious world. To the contrary: 
the open table in his convent, on which he spent 300 gold guilders per year, 
was a focal point of the social life of the higher Utrecht clergy. We know for 
sure that Joris van Egmond, Cornelis van Mierop and Nicolaes van Nieuwland 
were regular guests, as were many other canons. The Gouda church fire and the 
reglazing project must have been a regular topic of conversation at the table. 
Van Bijler, Van Mierop and Van Egmond were all interested in self representa- 
tion through art. They were not only among the first donors of Gouda win- 
dows, they also had themselves portrayed in bronze, all in 1558, by the Utrecht 
medalist Steven van Herwijck.3” 

Fourteen years after Van Bijler, the commander of the Haarlem Hospitallers 
Hendrick van Swol also gave a window, The Beheading of John the Baptist, the 
last of the choir windows to be completed (fig. 2.22).38 It would be tempting to 
assume a relation with Van Bijler's donation, but although the two men worked 
closely together before the death of the latter in 1560, there is no further proof 
for that. 

The status of the patrons was an important consideration in the allotment 
of their donations. We saw that the most prestigious location in the choir, the 
apse window, was reserved for bishop Joris van Egmond (fig. 212). He was 
flanked by the two clergymen closest to him in rank — on the north side by 
Robert van Bergen, provost of the chapter of St. Salvator in Utrecht (fig. 2.11), 
and on the south side Cornelis van Mierop, provost of the Cathedral chapter 
(fig. 2.13). The closer to the bishop, the more prestige. 


onder die historie comen sal een Salvator zeer triumphantelick, met alsulcken wapenen 
ende knyelders als myn heeren van Oude Munster voirs. glas believen sal (...). 

36 | CVN3, 69-74. 

37 P. Dirkse, “Moderata durant’: Wolter van Bijler (1504-1560), kunstlievend balijer van het 
Utrechtss Catharijneconvent,’ Jaarboek Oud-Utrecht 1996, 45-68. 

38  CVN3 51-55. 
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Next to Van Bergen, the churchwardens had reserved a place for the 
Cathedral chapter, but that donation did not come through. The relationship 
between the parish and the Cathedral chapter was formally just as tight as the 
one with St. Salvator. The city owed the chapter a yearly tithe, which it had 
not been paying for a long time. It hoped to inspire a gift from the chapter by 
starting to pay that tax again but the prospective donors led them on for years 
before finally declining.?? The churchwardens then conferred the Cathedral 
chapter's space to the abbot of the Norbertine abbey of Marienweerd Peter van 
Zuyren (fig. 2.9), who had originally been allotted the space behind the altar 
of St. Jacob in the east wall of the south transept.*? For reasons that remain 
unclear, he ended up not paying for his window at all, and the churchwardens 
saw themselves forced to foot the bill.*! 

Asecond Norbertine abbott, Theodorus Spierinck van Well of Berne (fig. 2.5), 
stepped in as well and proved to be more dependable.*? Probably, these two 
abbots did not belong to the group of high clergy that was approached during 
the excursion of 1553. How they were exactly reeled in is not documented but 
their abbeys were located on the territory of the diocese. Joris van Egmond 
may have played a role here: he certainly knew both abbots, had donated a 
window to Marienweerd himself a few years before, and may have politely sug- 
gested abbott Van Zuyren do something in return.^? 

With these pledges the total tally of clerical donations for the choir got stuck 
at nine. The churchwardens must have foreseen that the reservoir of prospec- 
tive donors among the high clergy might prove too small. Already at an early 
stage, the patrician Gouda families Van Hensbeeck (fig. 2.4) and Heye (fig. 2.21) 
were asked to contribute. Their windows were smaller than the other ones be- 
cause a door was located under the first and an organ stood against the wall 
under the second. The main scenes of these windows were kept at the same 
level as the others, so that only a small strip of glass was left for the donors' por- 
traits. Because of this restriction in available space, and in keeping with their 
lower status, the donors of these windows are not shown in full length like the 
clergymen, but as half figures folding their hands in prayer, without saints to 
accompany them.^^ 


39 Van Tongerloo, Glasschenkingen, 5. 

40 CVN3, 63; Van Ruyven-Zeman 19990, p. 220. 
41 CVN3, 63. 

42  CVN3,57-58. 

43 Houben, Joris van Egmond, vol. 11, 71. 

44 CVN3, 66-69. 
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As we saw, the donors for the ambulatory could have themselves portrayed 
as they wished underneath the main scene against a background of their 
choice, include coats arms to show their ancestry or their institutional affilia- 
tion, inscriptions that spelled out their personal device or otherwise reinforced 
their identity or intentions, and last but not least they could include images 
of their patron saints and/or saints that they particularly revered. By having 
themselves portrayed while kneeling, all donors identified themselves as de- 
vout catholics. 

The patron saints standing behind the donors mostly refer to their name 
and familial and institutional affiliation. Robert van Bergen, for instance, was 
presented by Robert of Molesmes, Cornelis van Mierop, whose father's name 
was Vincent, by Vincent of Saragossa, Joris van Egmond by St. Martin of Tours, 
the patron saint of his diocese, and Wolter van Bijler by St. John the Baptist and 
St. Catherine, the patron saint of his order and the patron saint of the church 
belonging to his convent. 

These saints were obviously venerated by the donors, but the figures and 
groups of figures they are looking towards represented the main focus of 
their devotion: Christ, whether he is represented as the child, the Saviour, or 
the Lamb. Some of the donors even took the opportunity to forge a connec- 
tion with the decorative program as a whole. The canons of the chapter of 
St. Salvator donated a window in which the Saviour played the main role (the 
Nativity (fig. 2.8)), whereas Van Swol and his Utrecht colleague Van Bijler are 
both portrayed underneath a scene in which their patron saint John the Baptist 
was the protagonist (figs. 2.20 and 2.22). 

The thirteen canons of St. Salvator, for practical reasons, could not each have 
their individual patron saint presenting them. There simply wasn't enough 
space for that. Together they kneel around the figure of the Redeemer standing 
on a globe, blessing the world with his right hand, and in his left holding an 
open book showing the words EGO SUM VIA, VERITAS ET VITA (John 14:6) 
and EGO SUM LUX MUNDI, QUI SEQUITUR ME NON AMBULAT 
IN TENEBRIS (John 8:12). As we will see in the next chapter, they amplify 
the message of Christ's divinity that lay at the foundation of the program of 
the choir. 

In the case of Haarlem commander of the Johannite hospitallers Hendrick 
van Swol (fig. 1.9), a seamless connection is formed between the patron saint 
standing behind the supplicant and the revered figure opposite him. Seated on 
a rather domesticated ridge of wilderness behind van Swol, the rugged figure 
of John the Baptist, his right foot on the Old Testament, stretches out his long 
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FIGURE 1.9 Willem Thybaut, Cartoon for the donor's border of the 
window donated by Hendrick van Swol, 1571 
GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 


FIGURE 1.10 

Dirck Crabeth, Joris van Egmond, 
his patron Saint Martin and a 
beggar (detail of the cartoon for 
his window), ca. 1554-1555 
GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 
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right arm behind the donor's head, pointing to the Lamb that is walking on the 
same ridge, right in the field of vision of the donor. As a result, this group of 
figures acquires a beautiful coherence: Van Swol starts worshipping the Lamb 
of God at the very moment it is pointed out by John the Baptist. 

The donor who outdid all others in integrating his donor compartment and 
the main scene above it was Joris van Egmond (figs. 110 and 2.12). Behind Van 
Egmond's kneeling figure in the donor compartment, we see a holy bishop giv- 
ing alms to a beggar: he represents St. Martin of Tours, the patron saint of the 
Utrecht Cathedral.* So far, nothing extraordinary. But Van Egmond is the only 
clerical donor in the ambulatory without an object of veneration in front of 
him — we just see empty space there.^$ Certainly, that was not for want of devo- 
tional focus on Van Egmond's side — in many of his donations, among them the 
window he gave to the Haarlem St. Bavo church for instance, he was portrayed 
in veneration of the Holy Trinity (fig. 1.8).^" And precisely in Van Egmond's 
devotion for the Trinity lies the answer. The main scene of his Gouda window, 
The Baptism of Christ, shows the Trinity as it appears in its biblical context, 
thus making a separate representation in the lower register superfluous. 


13 Royal and Noble Donors 


As appears from the report of the 1553 Gouda delegation to Utrecht, the de- 
cision to fill the ambulatory with windows donated by the higher clergy was 
made at an early stage. In the literature on the Gouda windows this choice 
has often been presented as almost inevitable — wasn't the choir the center of 
religious ceremonies and thus the natural habitat of the clergy? But we must 
not forget that the Habsburg/Burgundian rulers showed a preference for the 
donation of choir windows themselves, so it was not a rule.48 As it turned out, 
the sheer size of the main transept windows was probably what made it logical 
to have the king represented there, just as had happened two years earlier with 
the windows that were placed in St. Bavo in Ghent to commemorate the ab- 
dication of Charles v. On that occasion, the windows of Mary of Hungary and 


45 See CVN2, 69. He is more often represented while giving away half of his cloak. That was 
before he became a clergyman; as a bishop, he is usually portrayed like this. 

46 CVN2, 67—69. 

47 Houben, Joris van Egmond, vol. 1, 64-67. 

48 Dikken, Transparent meanings, 136144. 
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Philip 11 were placed opposite eachother in the transept, and Charles v's in the 
Western facade.*9 

For the transept and the nave, the donors aimed at were members of the 
court and the high nobility in its orbit. The result after twenty years must have 
pleased the churchwardens: they had succeeded in reeling in the king, his half- 
sister and regentess Margaret of Parma for the large transept windows, and had 
them surrounded by some of their highest-placed supporters — Count Erick of 
Brunswick, stadholder of Holland Prince William of Orange and his wife Anne 
of Saxony (although their donation would dwindle towards the end, see ch. 3.5), 
count Jean de Ligne and his wife Margaretha van der Marck, count Philip de 
Ligne, and Elburga van Boetzelaer, abbess of a convent for noble ladies in 
Rijnsburg. 

All the men in question were leading figures in Philip 11's armies, and were 
connected with his victory at St. Quentin on August 10th 1557, which lead to the 
Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis in 1559. Geoffrey Parker probably went too far in 
saying that the whole group of windows was meant to be a monument to that 
victory?? — if it was, an explicit reference to the event itself surely would not 
have been omitted — but it may certainly be true that the shared success stimu- 
lated the noble donors to rally around their king in these works of art as well. 

An enlightening document related to the donation of windows to the Sint 
Janskerk is the letter sent by the Gouda mayors and church wardens to pro- 
spective donor Philip de Ligne (fig. 4.13). Among his holdings were the lucra- 
tive tolls collected at the lock known as the 'Gouwsluis' where the river Gouwe 
empties into the Old Rhine. Many of the tolls were paid by Gouda shippers; 
consequently, the Gouda administration felt that Philip was indebted to the 
city and its inhabitants. The authors describe in flowery terms how disastrous 
the fire of 1552 was and how desperate their need of funds, after which they 
remind him to how significant an extent Gouda trade has lined his pockets: 


(...) And as Your Highness is among the chief Dutch vassals and lords and 
moreover the recipient of certain dominial benefices within the same 
city of Gouda, the aforementioned officials of Gouda humbly beseech 
Your Highness to donate, partly out of pure sympathy, a window in the 


49 J.van Damme, ‘The donation of the Seventh Window: A Burgundian-Habsburg tradition 
and the role of Viglius van Aytta, in De Groot, W., The Seventh Window. The King's Window 
donated by Philip II and Mary Tudor to Sint Janskerk in Gouda. Hilversum: Verloren: 2005, 
131-144, esp. 135, 136. 

50 G. Parker, ‘Prologue. The Window Everyone Overlooked, in: De Groot, The Seventh 
Window, 13-18. 
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FIGURE 1.11 

Jacques Jongelinck, Viglius van 
Aytta, 1571, silver, diam. 4,5 cm 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


same burned church to the glory of God and Your Highness's perpetual 
memory, thereby performing an exceptionallly charitable deed, the sup- 
pliants again remaining obliged to pray God Almighty for Your Highness's 
prosperity and wellbeing.5! 


There was a formal reason for the king to be considered as a patron as well: 
In his capacity of Count of Holland, he had the right of patronage to the Sint 
Janskerk. He had inherited the title from his father Charles v, who in his turn 
inherited it from Maximilian of Austria, the first of the Habsburgs to carry it. It 
looks like they saw it as an obligation to donate windows to the Sint Janskerk: 
as we know from the Habsburg accounts, Maximilian gave his, together with 
his son (the future Charles v) in 1512, whereas Charles v is again portrayed in 
a design from 1543 by Dirck Crabeth for a window that, judging by its propor- 
tions and tracing, must have been meant for the choir of the Sint Janskerk; if it 
was executed, it was destroyed in the fire of 1552 (fig. 113).9? 

As Mario Damen has shown, the willingness of Burgundian/Habsburg rul- 
ers to donate windows grew during times when it was politically expedient to 


51 CVN23, 86. 
52 W.deGroot, ‘Habsburg Patronage and the particular situation of the emperor's and king's 
windows during the Dutch Revolt. In: De Groot, The Seventh Window, 152-168, esp. 156. 
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represent the dynasty. Archival evidence shows that Philip the Good donated 
many windows during the 1430's, Charles the Bold in the 1460's, and Philip the 
Handsome and Maximilian in the 1490's and Margaret of Austria in the 1520's. 
All these campaigns can be linked to additions to the territory or successions.53 
As we will see in chapter 3, the succession of Charles v by Philip 11 is an impor- 
tant theme of the King's window. 

Exactly how Philip 11 was approached by Gouda is not documented but a 
convincing hypothesis has been put forward by Jan van Damme who argued 
that the mayors of a middle-large town like Gouda would not address the 
king directly, but through an intermediary. The person best situated between 
Gouda and the court was Viglius van Aytta (fig. 1.11), a Frisian humanist and 
lawyer who was president of the High Council and the Secret Council under 
Charles v, Philip 11 and Margaret of Parma respectively. As president of the 
Secret Council, Viglius was basically the head of the government of the Spanish 
Habsburg empire and the most powerful civil servant in Brussels.54 

In the years 1553-1554, when the plans for the Gouda windows were tak- 
ing shape, Viglius was in regular contact with Herman Lethmaet, who was 
discussed earlier in this chapter as Gouda's main contact in Utrecht. After re- 
peated requests by Joris van Egmond, Viglius had sent Lethmaet on a journey to 
the Northern Provinces of Friesland and Groningen, together with Franciscus 
Sonnius, to investigate the state of the Catholic Church over there and assess 
the seriousness of allegations about heresy.5? In the correspondence between 
Viglius and Lethmaet no mention is made of the Gouda windows, but the let- 
ters do show that the two men became good acquaintances.5$ 

In the following years, the Gouda city accounts start showing traces of an 
intensifying contact between the city and Viglius. In 1555, Gouda sends him a 
small barrel of salmon; later that year his niece comes to Gouda and is offered 
two bottles of wine by the mayors. In the spring of 1556 his personal chaplain 
visits Gouda and stays at the house of a priest. At this occasion the mayors 
again have two bottles of wine delivered.5” 


53 M. Damen, ‘Vorstelijke vensters. Glasraamschenkingen als instrument van devotie, 
memorie en representatie’ (1419-1519), Jaarboek voor Middeleeuwse Geschiedenis 8 (2005), 
140—200, esp. 184, 185. 

54 J.van Damme, ‘The donation of the Seventh Window: A Burgundian-Habsburg tradition 
and the role of Viglius van Aytta, in: De Groot, The Seventh Window, 131-144. 

55 F. Postma, Viglius van Aytta. De jaren met Granvelle 1549-1564. Zutphen: Walburg Pers 
(2000), 82-84. 

56 C.P. Hoynck van Papendrecht (ed.), Vita Viglii ab Aytta Zuichemi ab ipso Viglio scripta, 3 
vols., (The Hague: 1743), vol. 11, 372-373, letter from Viglius to Lethmaet, 18 febr. 1555. 

57 C. Ridderikhoff and L. Schlüter, ‘Humanists, "Batavian ears”, and Philip II as a Christian 
soldier in Gouda.’ In: De Groot, The Seventh Window, 66—79, esp. 74. 
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All these courtesies in a row are only circumstantial evidence of Viglius' in- 
volvement with the glazing campaign, but the smoking gun was found in an 
inventory of his personal papers in which a 'vitri Goudani delineatio' (a design 
for the Gouda window) is mentioned.5? This must have been the design for the 
King's window, on which Crabeth started working in 1557 and which would be 
placed in 1559, around the time Philip 11 left Holland for Spain, never to return. 

When he left, the king entrusted the government of the Netherlands to his 
half-sister Margaret of Parma, but instructed her always to follow the advice 
of two men: Granvelle, the later archbishop of Mechelen, and Viglius.?? It is 
interesting to note that the only sizeable donation of a work of art that she 
ever made in the Netherlands was a window for the Sint Janskerk, promised 
soon after she took office in 1559 and dated 1562 (fig. 3.6), opposite that of her 
half brother's in Gouda; surely another sign of Viglius' continuing involvement. 

Viglius’ network was so extensive that it would be tempting to speculate 
about his possible role as an intermediary in other cases — he stood in close 
contact with William of Orange, for instance, and as Charles v's right hand 
he would surely have gotten to know Elburga van Boetzelaer when she was 
appointed abbess by the Emperor. On the other hand, Van Boetzelaer's abbey 
found itself on the territory of the diocese of Utrecht, and we know of at least 
one visit by bishop Joris van Egmond, who stayed for two days and brought 
alongan entourage so extensive that his horses and personnel had to be housed 
in inns and stables in the village of Rijnsburg.9? In other words: the world of 
the high nobility was so small and interwoven with the world of the high clergy 
to such an extent that without further documentary evidence, it is hard to say 
which connection eventually led to which donation. 


14 Employing the Artists 


In the twenty years between the fire of 1552 and the takeover of the city by the 
protestants in 1572, eighteen large windows at ground level were realized; six- 
teen by artists and craftsmen who were hired thanks to their connections with 
the church (Dirck Crabeth eight, Lambert van Noort and Digman Meynaert 
four and Wouter Crabeth four); in two cases however, the patrons themselves 


58 E.H. Waterbolk, Viglius van Aytta, Maecenas van St.-Baafs te Gent, Handelingen der 
Maatschappij voor Geschiedenis en Oudheidkunde te Gent. Nieuwe reeks 28, Ghent 1974, 
59—76, esp. 66. 

59 J. Israel, The Dutch Republic: its rise, greatness, and fall 1477-1806, (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press 1995), 137-54. 

60 M. Hüffer, De adellijke vrouwenabdij van Rijnsburg 11331574 (Nijmegen/Utrecht: Dekker, 
1922), 240. 
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seem to have chosen the artists — the Utrecht glass painter Jan van Zijl exe- 
cuted the window for Wolter van Bijler, commander of the Utrecht Hospitallers 
of St. John, whereas the Haarlem artist Willem Thybaut executed the window 
for Hendrick van Swol, the commander of the Haarlem Hospitallers. 

At the beginning of the campaign, the Gouda artist Dirck Crabeth (ca. 1515- 
1572, fig. 1.5) was in his prime as an artist.®! His father Pieter Dirckxz, nicknamed 
Crepel (‘Cripple’), who exercised the same profession and probably taught the 
trade to his sons, came to Gouda with his family around 151 and established 
himself as one of the leading figures of the guild of St. Luke. He drew maps 
commissioned by the mayors and made windows for city hall, and in 1520 he 
received a commission for eight windows in the chapel of count Floris van 
Egmond's castle at Grave. In 1539, the same patron called not upon Pieter but 
on Dirck to execute a window for Utrecht's Catharijnekerk. It seems Dirck took 
over the family business around this time; in the same year his name is found 
in the city archives for the first time as well, in connection with the repair of a 
window in the 'raetcamer' of city hall, the kind of job his father had been hired 
for eight years earlier.9? 

In the 1540's Dirck established his name as an artist beyond the walls of his 
home town. Among his most prestigious commissions were a window for The 
Hague's Nieuwe Kerk (a commission of Charles v), Amsterdam's Oude Kerk 
(a Death of the Virgin) and the parochial church in Boskoop (a commission of 
Maria van Toutenburg, abbess of Rijnsburg near Leiden; her successor Elburga 
van Boetzelaer would donate the window with Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba to the Sint Janskerk (fig. 4.2)). In addition to monumental church win- 
dows, he also made designs on a more modest scale. A large group of his draw- 
ings have survived, some of which were intended as designs for small glass 
panels and others possibly as designs for prints. In 1543 he designed and made 
twelve windows for a private house in Leiden with scenes from the life of 
Samuel and the Acts of Paul. The series has been partially preserved and can 
be fully reconstructed with the help of the extant autograph designs for the 
missing panels.®? Apart from a talent for storytelling, they show his propen- 
sity for original ornament design that would come to full bloom in the Gouda 


61 The biographies of Dirck and Wouter Crabeth are based on the introductory part about 
the artists in CV2, 48-53. 

62 CVN2, 50. 

63 E. Pelinck, ‘geschilderde vernsters uit 1543 te Leiden; Oud Holland 57, no. 6, 193-200; Jan 
Piet Filedt Kok a.o. (eds.), Kunst voor de Beeldenstorm: Noordnederlandse kunst 1525-1580, 
exhibition catalogue Rijksmuseum Amsterdam (Zwolle: Waanders,1986), 240-46; Paul 
Abels a.o. (eds.) Duizend Jaar Gouda. Een stadsgeschiedenis (Hilversum: Verloren, 2002), 
235, 236. 
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FIGURE 1.12 
Dirck Crabeth, Judith and 
Holofernes, (detail of fig. 4.6) 


windows. Furthermore, like his father, he kept working as an allround designer 
for Gouda. Apart from maps and ornaments, he even designed tapestries for 
the town hall.6* 

His figure drawing style was related to that of artists like Jan Swart van 
Groningen and Jan van Scorel; his ornament design was higly original, loose- 
ly based on Italian and Southern Netherlandish examples (fig. 112). It would 
surely have earned him international fame had he bothered to publish them 
in print. His best stained-glass windows feature landscapes with extremely 
high horizons that leave a lot of space for subsidiary scenes in the background; 
the groups of figures in the foreground are usually tightly packed, allowing 


64 CVNa, 50, 51. 
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FIGURE 1.13 Dirck Crabeth, Give to Caesar what is Caesar's, contract drawing for a window 
in the choir of Sint-Janskerk, 1543, 371x178 mm 
AMSTERDAM, RIJKSMUSEUM 


for mosaic-like blocks of colour that remind us of the medieval glass painting 
tradition.© 

The intellectual tenor of the iconography of his oeuvre makes it clear that 
he travelled in humanist circles and must have been educated in the classical 
languages himself, as his handwriting reveals (fig. 1.13). He may have gone to 
the Gouda gymnasium, which offered a progressive curriculum since Petrus 
Nannius from Alkmaar became its head master in 1521.66 As will become clear 
in the coming chapters, Crabeth was apparently keen on including latin bible 
texts on his Gouda Windows, something the other artists did not do. This is not 
to say that he chose those texts himself — they must have been provided to him 
by the author of the program (see chapter 2.6). 

An undated fragment of the contract between Dirck Crabeth and the city 
(ca. 1552-1554) says that the artist shall be kept working ‘from one glass to 


65 CVN4, part II, 475. 
66 Abels, Duizend jaar Gouda, 234, 235. 
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another so far as can be agreed upon with him!’ Together with the fact that 
he was added to the college of churchwardens, this passage seems to confirm 
that the city made him the linchpin of the whole project. Indeed, his stature 
as a person and his position as the town's go-to designer made the step to let 
him head the reglazing of the Sint Janskerk a logical one. But the sheer size 
of the commission must have been daunting for one man, even if he had, as 
Dirck Crabeth did, a well-functioning workshop with a number of assistants at 
his disposal.68 

Indeed, around 1559 it became clear that the task at hand was just too big for 
him alone. Help was found in Antwerp, where the workshop of glass painter 
Digman Meynaert was able to churn out four choir windows within two years, 
all on the North side of the choir. They were designed by Lambert van Noort, 
who produced the life-size working drawings (cartoons). His first commission 
in Gouda was the one by Spierinck van Well for The Annunciation and it may 
have been through this patron, who had a preference for Antwerp artists, that 
Van Noort got involved with the decoration of the Sint Janskerk; satisfaction 
with his first design then did the rest.9? 

Van Noort, who studied with Jan van Scorel before moving to Antwerp, was 
a versatile artist who designed stained glass, tapestry, metal work, prints and 
architecture. His style is distinctly Italianate; in 1559 he had just returned from 
his Italian study tour. The effects were mainly visible in his compositional in- 
novations: he solved the problem of the extreme vertical format of the win- 
dows by creating architectural backgrounds with high classicist arches (fig. 2.4) 
in the tradition of Raphael's School of Athens, combined with high viewpoints 
outside the central axis, a method that Wouter Crabeth (fig. 1.5) would soon 
start to imitate (fig. 3.18).7° 

The division of labour in Antwerp, then the biggest art center of the 
Netherlands, made the production of stained glass there more efficient and 
cheaper than in Gouda, where the Crabeth brothers held the whole process 
from design to completion in their own hands. But from 1561 on, when Dirck 
Crabeth's brother Wouter entered the scene as an independent glass painter, 
the Antwerp artists are never heard of again. Apparently, after the younger 
brother had proven that he was able to take a large part of the total burden on 
him, no outsiders were deemed necessary anymore”! 


67 | CVN2,23. 


68 CVN2, 54. 
69 CVN3, 31. 


70 CVNA, part 11, 476. 
71 CVNA, part II, 509. 
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The sudden availability of Wouter has not yet been convincingly explained. 
He may have been an assistant in Dircks workshop first and decided in 1561 to 
start his own workshop, but most authors agree that he was probably educated 
elsewhere; there are unverified stories about travels to Italy and Flanders.7? 

Wouter's figure style is more mannered than his brother's; his most obvious 
influences were Maerten van Heemskerck and Frans Floris. He may have spent 
some time in the latter's workshop; Walvis recounts an anecdote in which 
Wouter seeks advice from the prolific Antwerp master. The evolution of his 
working method, though, also points to a certain degree of dependence on his 
brother when he started out; the cartoon for Solomon and the queen of Sheba, 
the first window he completed, is done in black chalk, in a manner closely 
related to Dirck's, whereas in his later cartoons he uses ink, brush and wash, 
possibly in imitation of Lambert van Noort's examples present in the church — 
as with all other cartoons, they were acquired by the churchwardens after the 
corresponding windows were completed.7? 

Although the cartoons were originally acquired for restoration purposes, 
they soon came to be valued as artworks in their own right. Walvis recounts 
that Rubens visited the church, admired the windows and had several cartoons 
rolled out for him on the church floor, singling out Wouter Crabeth's Scourging 
of Heliodorus for special praise. As the chronicler recounts with horror, the car- 
toons were easily accessible at the time because they were kept in baskets on 
the church floor. The circumstances improved soon though: around 1650 an 
attic was built above the churchwardens' chamber, where the rolls could be 
more safely stored. It appears that from this date on, the wardens took excel- 
lent care of them; all cartoons listed by Walvis are still extant, and the most 
serious damage encountered by restorers in recent decades had already been 
noticed by the chronicler in 1713. The cartoons still remain in the church, now 
in a climatized vault that meets all modern conservation criteria."^ 


72 CVN2, 51-53. 

73. CVN4, part 11, 476. 

74 Walvis, Beschrijving der Stad van der Goude, 84. See X. van Eck, ‘The Gouda Windows: a 
coherent whole?’ in Zs. van Ruyven Zeman a.o. (eds.), The Cartoons of the Sint-Janskerk 
in Gouda. Delft: Eburon (2011), 32-45, esp. 33. The book, published at the occasion of the 
completion of the restoration project covering all cartoons, also contains an account of 
the restoration process, a complete catalogue and essays about the draughtsmen, their 
working methods and the function of the cartoons. 
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24 John the Baptist as a Foil to Christ 


The ambulatory of the choir counts thirteen windows; their iconography fol- 
lows a program that compares and contrasts the lives and personalities of John 
the Baptist and Jesus Christ. Only the first eleven, counting from the north en- 
trance, were filled with stained glass between 1555 and 1571; the last two by the 
South entrance remained empty until after the protestantization. The cleresto- 
ry also has thirteen — much smaller — windows: the single figure of Christ in the 
center is flanked by six windows with apostle figures on each side (figs. 2.1 and 
2.2). Whereas the genesis of the clerestory windows is a conundrum, those in 
the ambulatory are well documented — heraldry and inscriptions on the win- 
dows themselves yield a lot of information, several contracts with artists have 
been preserved and most of the cartoons are still extant.! 

Until now, the series in the clerestory and the one in the ambulatory have 
been treated as separate entities, mainly because the former predates the fire 
0f 1552 by about twenty years, whereas the iconography of the ambulatory was 
newly designed after the fire. Here, it will be argued that the laborious resto- 
ration of the apostle series was undertaken (at least partly) because it would 
complement the iconography of the ambulatory, the intellectual concept of 
which was based on the way St. Augustine used the figure of John the Baptist 
to highlight Christ's divinity, and on original bible study in the tradition of 
Erasmus. 

John the Baptist has been a popular figure in Christian iconography since the 
beginnings of Christianity, and since the Middle Ages many decorative cycles 
with him as a protagonist can be found in religious buildings all over Europe. 
Among them are Reynier van Hoey's twelfth- century baptismal font in Liége, 
the thirteenth-century reliefs on St. John's gate of Sens Cathedral, the mosaics 
on the ceiling of the Florence Baptistery, the bronze doors of that same build- 
ing and Fra Filippo Lippi's frescoes in the choir of Prato Cathedral. Jesus Christ 
plays an important role in all of them, as John derives his importance from 


1 The descriptions of the iconography of the windows in the choir are mostly expanded ver- 
sions of fragments of the Introduction to CVN2 (25-36) and the Iconography sections of the 
respective catalogue numbers in CVN1, CVN2 and CVN3. 
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FIGURE 2.1 The apse of the Sint Janskerk with the Baptism in the river Jordan in the 
ambulatory and in the clerestory Christ the Redeemer and four apostles 


being his forerunner, the one who baptized him and pointed him out as the 
Redeemer2 

With what little information we have about the interior of the church be- 
fore the fire of 1552, we may infer that its patron saint already played an im- 
portant role there. The early sixteenth-century panels by the so-called ‘Master 
of St. John' (Hugo Jacobsz?), now in the Philadelpia Museum of Art and the 
Museum Boymans in Rotterdam, probably belonged to the Gouda high altar? 
Dedicating an ensemble of thirteen large ambulatory windows to the saint was 
an undertaking of unprecedented ambition though. More than that, there is 
no indication that there were similarly extensive, coherent stained-glass deco- 
ration cycles in all of the Northern Netherlands.^ 


2 L. Réau, Iconographie de l'art Chrétienne (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1955-1959), 
6 vols., 111-1, 441, with more examples. 

3 M. Friedlaender, Early Netherlandish Painting (Leiden: 1967-1976), 14 vols., vol. v, Supp. 122; 
F. Lammertse and J. Giltaj, Vroege Hollanders. Schilderkunst van de Late Middeleeuwen 
(Rotterdam: Museum Boyman van Beuningen 2008), 303-308. 

4 CVN4. Van Ruyven-Zeman, who inventorized not only all the monumental stained glass that 
was left, but also all lost glass that has been described in historical records, found no decora- 
tive programs of a similar scope. 
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FIGURE 2.2 


10. 


u. 


12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Wouter Crabeth, Solomon and the queen 
of Sheba, 1561 

Dirck Crabeth, Judith and Holofernes, 1571 
Dirck Crabeth, The King's Window, with 
The dedication of the Temple of Solomon 
and The Last Supper, 1559 

Wouter Crabeth, The Scourging of 
Heliodorus, 1566 

Digman Meynaert after Lambert van 
Noort, The annunciation of the birth of 
John the Baptist, 1561 

Daniel Tomberg, The Annunciation, 
1655 

Digman Meynaert after Lambert van 
Noort, The birth of John the Baptist, 1562 
Wouter Crabeth, The Nativity, 1564 
Digman Meynaert after Lambert van 
Noort, Christ among the doctors, 1560 
Dirck Crabeth, John the Baptist preaching, 
1556 

Dirck Crabeth, The Baptism in the river 
Jordan, 1555 

Dirck Crabeth, Christ bearing witness 
about himself, 1556 

Jan van Zijl, John the Baptist rebukes 
Herod, 1556 

Dirck Crabeth, The Mission of John the 
Baptist's disciples to Christ, 1556 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


30. 


31. 


Windows installed during the decoration campaign 1552-1572 (the plan follows the 
numbering of the windows used by the Sint Janskerk since the first seventeenth century 
guide book) 


Willem Thybaut, The beheading of John the 
Baptist, 1571 

(not realized) 

(not realized) 

Dirck Crabeth, The Cleansing of the Temple, 
1567-69 

Wouter Crabeth, Margaret of Parma's 
window, with Elijah's Sacrifice and The 
washing of the feet, 1563 

Dirck Crabeth, Philip the Evangelist preaching 
the gospel in Samaria, 1559 

Dirck Crabeth, Jonah and the whale, ca. 1565 
Dirck Crabeth, Balaam and the ass, ca. 1565 


Apostle series: 


45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


5l. 


52. 
53- 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57: 


Anonymous, Matthew, ca. 1530-1540. 
Anonymous, James the Lesser, ca. 1530-1540. 
Anonymous, Philip, ca. 1530-1540. 

Dirck Crabeth, Thomas, ca. 1555-1560. 
Anonymous, John, ca. 1530-1540. 
Anonymous, Peter, ca. 1530-1540. 

Dirck Crabeth, The Redeemer, ca. 1555-1560. 
Dirck Crabeth, Andrew, ca. 1555-1560. 
Schouten workshop, James the Greater, 1923. 
Schouten workshop, Thaddeus, 1921-22. 
Anonymous, Bartholomew, ca. 1530-1540. 
Schouten workshop, Simon, 1921-22. 
Schouten workshop, Matthias, 1921-22. 
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FIGURE 2.3 The North corridor of the ambulatory 


Of the thirteen windows in the ambulatory, eleven would be filled with stained 
glass before 1572; the last two windows by the south entrance of the choir were 
temporarily left without decoration. Each of the eleven realized windows has 
a donor compartment at the bottom and a large biblical representation above 
it. Apart from the main image in the upper segment, each biblical episode has 
one or more extra scenes in the middle- and/or background, enhancing the 
storytelling aspect and bringing the message in focus. The scenes, all from the 
lives of Christ and John the Baptist, are placed in chronological order, using 
passages from all gospels. As such, they remind us of the illustrated gospel har- 
monizations that became popular in the sixteenth century? 

The series starts at the north entrance of the ambulatory with the respective 
annunciations and births of the two protagonists (mostly based on the gospel 
of Luke) (fig. 2.3), continues with their adult lives throughout the apse (mostly 
from John) and was evidently supposed to end with their Passions near the 
south entry (mostly from Mark and Matthew). In the eleventh window John 
the Baptist's life comes to an end with his beheading, but the twelfth and thir- 
teenth window — where, no doubt, Christ's life was supposed to come to an 
end - failed to be realized before the Protestants took over the church. 


5 LM. Veldman and K. van Schaik, Verbeelde Boodschap. Houtsneden uit 1537 (Haarlem: 
Nederlands bijbelgenootschap 1989), 7-16. 
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FIGURE 2.4 FIGURE 2.5 
Digman Meynaert after Lambert van Noort, Daniel Tomberg, The Annunciation, 
The annunciation of the birth of John the Baptist, 1655, 985x280 cm 
1561, 755x280 cm GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 


GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 


The first window, The annunciation of the birth of John the Baptist (fig. 2.4) by 
the North entrance tells the story of the elderly couple Zachary and Elisabeth 
being informed that against all odds, they will have their much wanted child 
(Luke 1:9—21).° In the middle plan Zachary kneels awkwardly on one knee, while 


6 CVN3, cat. 4, 66-69. 
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performing his priestly duty of burning incense. The angel Gabriel appearing 
by the altar tells him he will have a son and he must call him John. Zachary 
reacts with disbelief, after which he temporarily loses the ability to speak. In 
the background he and his wife are seen in a preceding scene, kneeling in their 
bedroom, praying for a child. The figures standing in the foreground represent 
the people who wait outside, wondering what takes Zachary so long. 

The second window, The Annunciation (fig. 2.5) dates, in its current form, 
from the seventeenth century. It replaces the original by Digman Meynaert 
after Lambert van Noort that was blown away by a storm. Daniel Tomberg, the 
official supervisor of the Gouda Windows at the time, created a new window 
after his own design in 1656. It is the only ambulatory window of which the 
original cartoon is not there anymore. Either it was already lost at the time the 
window was destroyed, or Tomberg promised that he could make something 
better, in which case the old cartoon may have been thrown away because it 
had lost its function as an aid for restoration in case of damage.” 

The main subject remained the same: The Annunciation (Luke 1:26-38). In 
Tomberg's window Mary, sitting by a tent to the left, looks up from a book and 
raises her hands in surprise over the appearance of the angel from the right 
side, telling her that she will have a child she must call Jesus. Joseph can be seen 
toiling in the soil in the background. The composition is based on a print after 
Maerten van Heemskerck.? The original window from 1559 did most probably 
not include the toiling Joseph but instead The Visitation in the background, 
as Zsuzsanna van Ruyven inferred on the basis of a print of The Annunciation 
after Lambert van Noort (fig. 2.6) and the suitability of the scene in a decora- 
tion program like this — after all, the Visitation shows the first ‘meeting’ be- 
tween Jesus and John. Even though both at that moment remained in their 
mothers' wombs, John the Baptist leaped up because he sensed the proximity 
of the Redeemer (Luke 1:40-41) - a sign that he already knew whose forerun- 
ner he would be.? 

The third window shows the Birth of John the Baptist (fig. 2.7).!° This event is 
only described by Luke, with these few words: 'Now Elisabeth's full time came 
that she should be delivered; and she brought forth a son' (Luke 1:57). Van 
Noort joined the pictorial tradition that derived additional details from devo- 
tional literature like the Golden Legend.!! On the foreground, three midwives 
are bathing the newborn, a basket with towels by their side. More midwives are 


7 CVN3, cat. 2, 55-62. 

8 CVN3, 60. 

9  CVN3, 57. 

10 CVN3, cat. 5, 69-74. 

11 J. Hall, Dictionary of Subjects and Symbols in Art (New York: Harper & Row 1974, Dutch ed. 
1992, 4th ed. 2000), p. 164. 
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FIGURE 2.6 After Lambert van Noort, The Annunciation, 347x472 mm 
AMSTERDAM, RIJKSMUSEUM 


tending to Elisabeth, who rests in a bed. In the background we see people arriv- 
ing for the circumcision eight days after the birth of the boy. In front of them 
we see Zachary, writing the name of his son on a tablet, after which he regains 
his speech (Luke 1:58—63). 

The Birth of John the Baptist is followed by The Nativity (fig. 2.8), situated by 
Wouter Crabeth in front of a ruinous stable.'? Christ is lying on the ground on 
a piece of cloth, his head resting on a sheaf of wheat, an allusion to the resur- 
rection and a reminder of Christ's words in the gospel of John: ‘I am the bread 
which came down from heaven' (John 6:41). He is being adored by a kneeling 
Mary and Joseph, the last one warming his hands on a coal pan. Between them 
stands a shepherd who holds the head of the ox, while behind him the ass 
eats from the manger. A shepherd with a hurdy-gurdy kneels on the left fore- 
ground; behind him stand a shepherdess with a straw hat and a shepherd play- 
ing the bagpipes. 

In a building on the background to the left, visible through the arch of the 
stable, midwives are tending to the Christ child. The bible does not mention any 
midwives, but the Golden Legend, again, does — upon Joseph's request arrive 


12 CVNa, cat. 9, 103-107. 
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FIGURE 2.7 

Digman Meynaert after Lambert 
van Noort, The birth of John the 
Baptist, 1562, 988x280 cm 
GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 
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FIGURE 2.8 

Wouter Crabeth, The Nativity, 
1564, 977x280 cm 

GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 


Zebel and Salome? Here, no doubt, they have been included to reinforce the 
similarity with the traditional depiction of the birth of the Forerunner. On the 
horizon, barely visible, the Magi are approaching with their entourage. A group 
of shepherds stands in the right middle ground, looking up to the angels in the 


13 From: The Golden Legend of Jacobus de Voragine, translated and adapted by Ryan Granger 
and Helmut Ripperger. (Arno Press: Longmans, Green & Co) 1941, 46-51. 
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top of the window who bring them the message and sing Gloria in excelsis Deo 
(Luke 2:11-14). 

After the first and third window showed events from John the Baptist's life 
and the second and fourth similar events in Christ's, the fifth window (fig. 2.9) 
combines similar events from both lives in one composition: Christ among 
the doctors (Luke 2:41-52) in the foreground, and in the background John the 
Baptist going into the desert (Luke 1:80).!^ Even though it is tiny, the backgound 
scene was apparently considered to be crucial. It was specified in the contract 
with the glazier, which says that 'the history shall be of Jesus among the schol- 
ars, and Saint John going into the wilderness'!5 As far as I have been able to 
establish, this particular pairing of scenes does not have a precedent either in 
art history or in written texts, so it may have originated with the author of the 
decorative program. 

Atthe foreground we see the young Christ sitting in a purple robe, counting 
arguments on his fingers, surrounded by a group of old, learned men, some 
looking skeptical, some feverishly looking up pages in books, some discussing 
among eachother. Behind that group, Joseph and Mary can be seen rushing 
in, relieved that they found their son. The foreground scene is familiar but the 
background scene with John the Baptist is rare in Northern European art and 
does not have a clear biblical source. Luke comes closest in telling us about the 
youth of John the Baptist that '(...) the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, 
and was in the deserts till the day of his shewing unto Israel' (Luke 1:80). 

How he wound up in the desert though is first described in an Italian Life of 
John the Baptist that appeared around 1300 and soon became a source for other 
devotional texts and art works, most notably the early fourteenth-century mo- 
saics on the ceiling of the Florentine Baptistery.!6 It is the beginning of a mod- 
est, mainly Italian tradition. Without exception we see a boy or young man 
in profile, walking up a hill or mountain towards the right, as he does in our 
window. 

There were several early Christian legends about the life of John the Baptist; 
the most popular one tells how Elisabeth takes her young son into the desert 
to avoid the Massacre of the Innocents. But in the Vita that concerns us here, 
the focus changed: it is now on his own initiative that John goes into the desert, 
starting with long walks at the age of five and permanently living there from 
the age of seven, in order to be closer to God and to meditate on the wonders of 


14 CVN3, cat. 3, 62-66. 

15 CVN3, 62-63. 

16 P.A. Dunford, ‘A suggestion for the dating of the Baptistery mosaics in Florence, The 
Burlington Magazine 116 (1974), 96-98. 
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FIGURE 2.9 Digman Meynaert after Lambert van Noort, 
Christ among the doctors, 1560, 995x397 cm 
GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 
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nature.!? The Vita calls him ‘the first hermit’ (il primo romito) and a long pas- 
sage is devoted to addressing the mix of despair and pride of his parents, who 
on the one hand were proud of him going into the desert for a lofty reason, but 
on the other hand constantly worried when he stayed out longer and longer.!® 

Christ and John had in common that early in their lives they answered to a 
higher calling. Both wanted to come closer to God, but Jesus did that in a differ- 
ent quality — as the Son of God. When Jesus, after three days by himself in the 
temple, is asked by Mary how he could treat her and Joseph this way, leaving 
them without even telling them where he was, he answers: ‘Wist ye not that I 
must be about my father's service?’ (Luke 2:49). John on the other hand was 
just a human being, even if he had a special role in the plan of salvation. 


2.2 An Elusive Written Program 


The prescription for the iconography of Christ among the doctors in the con- 
tract (“the history shall be of Jesus among the scholars, and Saint John going 
into the wilderness’) suggests that there was some kind of written program 
for the whole series. It is confirmed by the contract with Wouter Crabeth for 
The Nativity. The artist was asked to deliver a window 'with such histories as 
there are required, as specified by the roll (Dutch: ‘rolle’) of the windows in the 
aforesaid ambulatory, each being sequential to eachother (...)- In other words 
the donors, in this case the canons of the chapter of the church of St. Salvator 
(Oudmunster) in Utrecht, had no say in the content of the main scene of their 
window. But they did get to determine what the donor compartment would 
look like: ‘(...) save that a figure of the Saviour will be included beneath the his- 
tory, in triumph, with such coats of arms and kneeling figures as shall please 
my lords of Oudmunster aforementioned? 

Unfortunately that so-called ‘roll’ has not been preserved, but a program 
from 1515 that describes the iconography of 9o windows for the cloister aisle of 
the Carthusian convent of Scheut near Brussels can serve for comparison. Here 
as well as in Gouda, the court played an important role as prime donor and 
magnet for other donors, while a high-placed civil servant, the court treasurer 


17 P.A. Dunford, ‘The Iconography of the Frescoes in the Oratorio di S. Giovanni at Urbino’, 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 36 (1973), 367—373, esp. p. 368. 

18 Dunford, ‘A suggestion, 97. 

19  CVN2,145, note 366: ‘met sulcker historien als daer eyscht, nae uuytwysen die rolle van de 
glasen inden voirs. trans aen mencander vervolgende, behoudelicken dat onder die histo- 
rie comen sal een Salvator zeer triumphantelick, met alsulcken wapenen ende knyelders 
als myn heeren van Oude Munster voirs. glas believen sal (...). 
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Jean Micault, served as the central organizer who rounded up other donors 
and ensured the execution of the series. Moreover, the bishop of Cambrai 
under the jurisdiction of which the convent fell (comparable to Utrecht in 
the case of the Sint Janskerk) and the the city of Brussels also had a stake 
in the popularity of the convent and supported the campaign actively. Most of 
the donations were secured between 1515 and 1517, but pledges kept coming in 
until at least 1550.20 

The convent was destroyed in the years 1578-1580, so nothing of the win- 
dows themselves remains, but the written program gives several clues about 
how the Gouda program may have looked, and what kind of directions the 
authors would have given the artists. For the Scheut program, a full page was 
dedicated to each window. The descriptions of the scenes were written in a 
drawing of the silhouette of the window, so that there could be no misunder- 
standing about what went where. 

Most windows had three registers, each divided into three compartments 
(fig. 2.10). The middle register had three Old Testament scenes, the lower a New 
Testament scene in the middle and donor's portraits and/or arms on the sides, 
while the upper register was reserved for inscriptions on the sides and a scene 
from the history of the Carthusian order in the middle. All in all, this means 
that 282 Old Testament scenes were planned, in chronological order following 
the bible; the New Testament scenes below were typologically connected to 
them, while the scenes at the top put the foundation of the Carthusian order 
in the context of the history of the salvation of mankind. 

The author of the Scheut program, who must probably be sought among 
learned Carthusians with close ties to the convent, was not only aware of 
the form of the windows but also of their placement in the architecture, wit- 
ness annotations about their position relative to corners and doors, and the 
orientation of the wall in question. The function of this document may have 
been twofold: to make clear to the artists what to depict, and to inform pro- 
spective donors. 

Just as in the contract for our Christ among the doctors, the descriptions of 
the individual scenes in the Scheut document are short, but clear about what 
must be shown. In the eighth window for instance, one of the compartments 
told the story of the birth of Jacob and Esau: 'Here are born together Esau, 
red and hairy, and Jacob, from Rebecca, at the same time. Jacob came out last, 


20 Y. Bleyerveld, ‘Een bijbelse geschiedenis in glas. Een geschreven beeldprogramma voor 
een reeks glasramen in de pandgang van het klooster Scheut' (circa 1515), Millennium. 
Tijdschrift voor Middeleeuwse studies 23 (2007), 44—77. 
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FIGURE 2.10 

Page from the 
iconographic program 
for the Scheut 
monastery, ca. 1515 

THE HAGUE, MINISTERY 
OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
ARCHIVE, FILE 245 


holding on to his brother's foot. Above, in small format, Abraham is buried?! 
The combination of foreground and background scenes was a staple of 
sixteenth-century stained glass and the fact that they were carefully described 
in the written programs shows that they were not mere enlivening elements, 
but an integral part of the message. 

The donors for the Gouda windows were not just shown a piece of paper 
with words written on them but also a drawn design that would serve as a 
contract drawing (called vidimus, Latin for ‘we have seen’). This was common 
practice for commissions of monumental stained glass. The churchwardens 
of the Sint Janskerk apparently wanted to have a catalogue of such drawings 
ready, as their contract with Dirck Crabeth stipulated that he would produce a 
number of designs for which he would not be paid extra if he got to realize the 


21 ‘Hier werden tsamen gheboren Esau root ende haerachtich ende Iacob van Rebecca op 
een tijt. lacob quam laets ute, treckende sijn broer metten voete. Boven int cleyn werdt 
Abraham begraven? Cited from Bleyerveld, ‘De bijbelse geschiedenis in glas) 55. 
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window in question, whereas he would receive 10 stivers for each design that 
he wouldn't eventually execute.?? Three vidimus drawings by Dirck Crabeth for 
the Gouda windows that survived (Judith and Holofernes, The cleansing of the 
Temple and Jonah and the whale (figs. 3.18, 3.24 and 4.9)) give an idea about the 
amount of detail such designs provided, and how they related to the resulting 
windows. 

Of course it would be nice if the Gouda ‘rolle’ would turn up in an archive 
or an attic somewhere, but it would probably not teach us much we do not 
already know. We still have the cartoons and the windows, so we can imagine 
what the prescription for every one of them must have been. 

We can also be pretty sure that the author of the program would not have 
written down the reasoning behind his iconographic choices on the same doc- 
ument (we are assuming here, until proof to the contrary emerges, that there 
was only one author and that he was male). Still, it is this reasoning that we are 
ultimately interested in; we can try to approximate it by looking for parallels 
between the iconography and texts written or used by contemporary scholars 
associated with the project, which is what we will be doing from here on. 

From the first five choir windows it becomes obvious that the series revolves 
around the parallels and connections between the lives of Jesus and John the 
Baptist. The comparison is already set up in the Gospel — Luke describes the 
beginnings of both men's lives, alternating the annunciations and births just 
as happens in Gouda. Both births were announced by the same angel, both 
resulted from miraculous pregnancies (Mary was a virgin, while Elisabeth was 
beyond her childbearing years). Also, Gabriel prescribes the names of the boys 
when he delivers the message to the parents, a directive they obey at the occa- 
sion of the circumcision. And when John the Baptist started to preach, many 
took him for the Messiah.?3 

The awareness of a connection between the fates of the two men was wide- 
spread — it was even reflected in the liturgical year, with the Annunciation tak- 
ing place at 25 March, the beginnig of spring, and the Annunciation of the birth 
of John the Baptist at 24 September, the beginning of autumn; the birth of Jesus 
at the winter solstice (25 December), and the birth of John at the summer sol- 
stice (24 June). Most medieval believers knew the significance of these 'hinges 
of the liturgical year’?+ The Gouda community was certainly aware of them 


22 CVN2, 62 note 34. 

23 M.A. Anderson, Symbols of Saints. Theology, Ritual and Kinship in Music for John the 
Baptist and St. Anne (Chicago: University of Chicago, ProQuest Dissertations Publishing, 
2008), 36-37. 

24 Anderson, Symbols of Saints, 40-44; Barbara Baert, ‘The Johannesschiissel as Andachtsbild: 
The gaze, the medium and the senses, in C. Santing, B. Baert & A. Traninger (eds.), 
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too, as one of the two local processions every year was held on the day of John's 
birth, and in connection with this, rector of the local gymnasium Arnoldus 
Dorstenius published a long poem about the birth of John the Baptist, directed 
specifically at Gouda youngsters. It covers the subject of John as a forerun- 
ner of Christ from a humanistic perspective, sometimes even venturing into 
mythological terrain: when going out into the wilderness, he meets the Roman 
goddess Diana, who convinces him to preserve his virginity.25 

The storyline of the Gouda ambulatory windows is, on the other hand, pure- 
ly biblical in nature. What is set up in the first five scenes here is a comparison 
between the lives of the two protagonists that can be summarized in John the 
Baptist's own words: ‘Illum oportet crescere, me autem minui’ (John 3:30: ‘He 
must increase, but I must decrease"), a phrase that is written on a banderole in 
Christ bearing witness about himself further on in the choir (fig. 213). 

Since early Christianity, St. Augustine had been the authority on this subject. 
In his sermons and other writings, the church father elaborated on the concept 
of growing versus diminishing in a systematic way and one cannot escape the 
idea that the creator(s) of the Gouda program must have had his works close 
at hand. Through their choice of scenes and the inclusion of inscriptions on 
banderoles they emphasized those passages from the Gospel where, through 
a comparison with John the Baptist, Christ's divine nature is established. The 
crucial scenes and texts come from the gospel of John. When Augustine com- 
pared the authors of the four gospels, he singled out John, saying that Matthew, 
Mark and Luke were for the most part engaged with those things which Christ 
did ‘through the vehicle of the flesh of man, whereas John, on the other hand, 
directed his efforts above all to setting forth the divine nature of Christ.26 

In his exegesis of the gospel of John, Augustine used two main metaphors 
for his comparison between John the Baptist and Christ, connected with the 
senses of sound and vision: John is the voice, Christ is the word; John is the 
lamp, Christ is the light. In an article about Augustine and John the Baptist, 
the theologian Lienhard concludes that Augustine ‘(...) fit John the Baptist 
into his theological vision, principally into his Christan anthropology and his 
Christology: The bible says that John was the greatest of men. Christ, greater 
than John, must be more than a man and indeed, he is both God and man? 


Disembodied Heads in Medieval and Early Modern Culture, Intersections. Interdisciplinary 
Studies in Early Modern Culture 28, (Leiden: Brill, 2013) 117-160, esp. 123-125. 

25 Abels, Duizend jaar Gouda, 234-235. 

26 Augustine of Hippo, On the Harmony of the Gospels, Book 1 Ch. 4. 

27  j.Lienhard, John the Baptist in Augustine's exegesis, in: F. Van Fleteren and J.C. Schnaubelt 
(eds.), Augustine: Biblical exegete (New York: Peter Lang, 2001), 197-206. 
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The church father's text that shows the most remarkable parallels with the 
Gouda program is a sermon on the Birth of John the Baptist, which after com- 
menting on the two annunciations and births, goes on to compare the two 
protagonists as bringers of their respective messages, and ends by speaking 
about their suffering and death. The sermon begins by singing the praise of 
the Baptist, thereby setting him up as a stepping stone for Christ: 'The Church 
observes the birth of John as a hallowed event. We have no such commemora- 
tion for any other fathers; but it is significant that we celebrate the birthdays 
of John and of Jesus.28 

Then Augustine starts summing up the contrasts between both stories. John 
is born of a woman too old for childbirth; Christ was born of a youthful virgin. 
The news of John's birth was met with incredulity, and his father was struck 
dumb; Mary never doubted the words of the angel, so Christ's birth was be- 
lieved, and he was conceived through faith. The second half of the sermon con- 
tinues with the adult lives and the deaths of John and Christ. Augustine refers 
to the humility of John, who said he was just a voice in the desert, did not deem 
himself worthy to baptize Jesus, and said that 'He must increase, but I must 
decrease! This part of the sermon has an equivalent in the three central choir 
scenes, following the five that were discussed above: John the Baptist preach- 
ing, The Baptism of Christ and Christ bearing witness about himself. Finally, the 
church father compares the ends of their lives: 'And even their passions attest 
to this: John is diminished by his decapitation; Christ grew, as he was elevated 
on the cross.?? 


2.3 Testimony about Christ 


The three windows with, John the Baptist preaching, The Baptism of Christ and 
Christ bearing witness about himself occupy the center of the ambulatory and 
form a visual unity (figs. 2.11, 2.12, 2.13). They all came from the studio of Dirck 
Crabeth, and the events portrayed in them are situated in landscapes that seem 
to flow over from one window to another. They show the two protagonists in 
their prime, and through inscriptions and the choice of moments it is made 
explicit here that it is not just about parallels between their lives in this series, 
but about Christ being of a different nature than John. 

In John the Baptist preaching?? we see John clothed in the white garment 
that he wears throughout the series. Some of the bystanders are arguing among 


28 Augustine of Hippo, Sermon no. 293, On the Birth of John the Baptist. 

29 Ibid.: ‘Et ipsae passiones hoc ostenderunt: minutus est Ioannes percussus capite: crevit 
Christus, erectus est in cruce: 

30 CVNa, cat. 7, 93-97. 
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eachother in reaction to the sermon, the first instance of John's own definition 
of his relationship to Christ: 


John bare witness of him, and cried, saying, This was he of whom I spake, 
He that cometh after me is preferred before me: for he was before me. 
And of his fulness have all we received, and grace for grace. For the law 
was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. 
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FIGURE 2.11 FIGURE 2.12 
Dirck Crabeth, John the Baptist preaching, Dirck Crabeth, The baptism of Christ, 1555, 
1556, 990x397 cm 990x403 cm 


GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 
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FIGURE 2.13 
Dirck Crabeth, Christ bearing witness about 


himself, 1556, 995x395 cm 
GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 


How was it possible that Christ, who was born six months after John, could 
be before him? Augustine explains that, although the Word became flesh only 
after John the Baptist was born, the Word had been there since the beginning, 
as John's gospel says (John 1:1).°! 

In the middle ground on the left we see a group of people advance from 
behind the rocks to hear John the Baptist preach. Among them are a group 
of richly attired citizens, foot soldiers and a king, supposedly Herod Antipas, 
who was initially interested in John's message.?? In the background to the right, 
we see what happens after the sermon, when John (recognizable by his white 


31 Augustine, Tract. On John 115-18, http://newadvent.com/fathers/1701003.htm. 
32 Matthew 143 and 9, Mark 6:14 and 26 and Luke 23:8-9. 
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FIGURE 2.14 Dirck Crabeth, detail of fig. 221 with John the Baptist interrogated by priests 
and Levites 


garment (fig. 2.14)) is interrogated by priests and Levites, recognizable by their 
headdress. This is where John refers to himself as the voice and explains his 
role in the plan of Salvation: ‘I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make straight the way of the Lord, as said the prophet Esaias (John 1:23). 

In The Baptism of Christ (fig. 242) in the center of the apse, Christ's body 
looks like an ancient sculpture, his hands are folded in prayer and his eyes are 
devoutly lowered, while he is stepping out of the river?? The Baptist is looking 
up, apparently wondering where the dove and the voice came from. Behind 
him to the right stand two angels holding Christ's garments, while on the other 
side of the river people who have come to be baptized are in thrall of what un- 
folds before their eyes, some of them frozen in the act of undressing (fig. 2.15). 

The cartoon for this scene (fig. 2.16) may be the most beautiful example of 
Dirck Crabeth's drawing abilities. The quick, sketchy lines in black chalk all 
serve a clear illusionistic purpose, and the naked and half-naked figures in 
the middle ground are characterised with flair. And although John the Baptist 


33 CV2, cat. 1, 67—73. 
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FIGURE 2.15 

Dirck Crabeth, detail of 

fig. 2.12 with men undressing to be 
baptized 


is fully clothed, the form of his body and limbs underneath the fabric is very 
clear. Dirck seems to have been emulating Italian High Renaissance artists like 
Raphael, drawing the naked body first before draping it with clothes. 

Prominently placed in the center of the choir, this window represents the 
climax of the relationship between Christ and John the Baptist, the occasion 
from which John's name derives. It is the moment when it is publicly revealed 
that Christ is the Son of God and it provides crucial foundation stones for the 
dogma of the Trinity and for the sacrament of baptism. The main scene close- 
ly follows the gospel of Matthew: 'And Jesus, when he was baptized, went up 
straightway out of the water: and, lo, the heavens were opened unto him, and 
he saw the Spirit of God descending like a dove, and lighting upon him: And 
lo a voice from heaven, saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased’ (Matthew 3:16-17). 
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FIGURE 2.16 

Dirck Crabeth, main scene of the 
cartoon for The Baptism in the river 
Jordan, 1555 

GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 


The preamble of the baptism seems to hint at a reversal of roles between our 
two protagonists, which in the end only strengthens the narrative of Christ's 
superiority over John. John himself has said that he baptizes with water, 
whereas the one who is coming will baptize with the fire of the Holy Spirit 
(Matthew 3:1). But then Christ comes to him with the request to be baptized, 
which confuses the Baptist. He first tries to refuse, saying ‘I have need to be bap- 
tized of thee, and comest thou to me?" to which the Redeemer answers: ‘Suffer 
it to be so now: for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness (Matth. 3:14— 
15). Clearly, Christ's humility is not a sign of inferiority but, on the contrary, 
an expression of his divinity. As Augustine explains, by allowing himself to be 
baptized, Christ offered all people the opportunity to unite themselves with 
him through receiving his baptism: 
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Therefore, that an example of humility might be given us by the Lord, 
that the salvation of baptism might be obtained by us, Christ accepted 
what for Him was not necessary, but on our account was necessary (...) 
in order to exhort us to receive His baptism, He received the baptism of 
His servant.34 


Two background scenes, only to be found in John's gospel, further elaborate 
on the difference in status between John and Christ (fig. 2.17). Both men utter 
a sentence (shown on a banderole) starting with ‘Ecce’ (‘Behold’). First, John 
the Baptist points out Christ as the redeemer, saying 'Behold the Lamb of God' 
('Ecce agnus Dei"). In the bible, he actually says this two times, once just before 
the baptism (John 1:29) and once more the next day (John 1:36). The instance 
depicted here must be the second, as we see two of John's disciples, one of 
them identified as Andrew, immediately turn to Christ when they hear those 
words (John 1:37). 

A bit further to the right, we see three men walking towards Christ. The 
first one is Nathanael, who is greeted by Christ with the words 'Behold an 
Israelite indeed (in whom there is no guile)’ (‘Ecce vere Israelita’) (John 1:47). 
Jesus already knew that Nathanael was a believer before he had seen him, and 
Nathanael accepted Christ as the Redeemer without any hesitation. Augustine 
explains the connection between the sentences Ecce Agnus Dei and Ecce vere 
Israelita in his commentary about the Nathanael passage. After Christ was 
pointed out by John and baptized, he started speaking himself, thereby putting 
John's testimony in perspective: 


Great is the Lord, known by the testimony of John; blessed Nathanael, 
known by the testimony of the Truth. Because the Lord, although He 
had not been commended by the testimony of John, Himself to Himself 
bore testimony, because the Truth is sufficient for its own testimony. 
But because men were not able to receive the truth, they sought the 
truth by means of a lamp, and therefore John was sent to show them 
the Lord.35 


Christ bearing witness of himself (fig. 2.13) on the right side of the Baptism of 
Christ offers compositional parallels to John the Baptist preaching (fig. 2.11). We 


34 Augustine of Hippo, Tractate on John 5: Since, then, John had accepted a baptism which 
may be properly called the baptism of John, but the Lord Jesus Christ would not give His 
baptism to any, not that no one should be baptized with the baptism of the Lord, but that 
the Lord Himself should always baptize 

35 Augustine of Hippo, Tractate on John 7. 
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FIGURE 2.17 Dirck Crabeth, detail of fig. 2.12 with John the Baptist speaking the words 
Ecce Agnus Dei and Christ saying Ecce vere Israelita 


see Christ, standing on the bank of a river, surrounded by a group of listen- 
ers on the foreground.?9 Christ himself as well as some of the crowd point to 
the other side, where we see people being baptized and engaging in related 
activities like undressing, getting in and out of the river, drying and getting 
dressed again (fig. 218). Together, these scenes constitute the visualization of 
John 3:25-30, where he explains that he is not jealous that more people are 
baptized by the disciples of Christ: 


Then there arose a question between some of John's disciples and the 
Jews about purifying. And they came unto John, and said unto him, Rabbi, 
he that was with thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou barest witness, be- 
hold, the same baptizeth, and all men come to him. John answered and 
said, A man can receive nothing, except it be given him from heaven. Ye 
yourselves bear me witness, that I said, I am not the Christ, but that I am 
sent before him. He that hath the bride is the bridegroom: but the friend 


36 CVNa, cat. 2, 73-77. 
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FIGURE 2.18 Dirck Crabeth, detail of fig. 2.13 with scenes from John 3:25-30 


of the bridegroom, which standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly be- 
cause of the bridegroom’s voice: this my joy therefore is fulfilled. He must 
increase, but I must decrease. 


In the far background on the left, we recognize John the Baptist in his white 
garment, surrounded by a small group of people while he baptizes one of them; 
to his right another person, surrounded by a bigger group, is also baptizing, and 
farther to the right in the middle ground we see even more people, with again 
somebody baptizing in their midst. They must be the disciples baptizing in 
Christ's name. 

Interestingly, we see John the Baptist a second time, standing in the distance 
to the right between a number of men, uttering the last sentence of the conver- 
sation that we just described — above his head is a banderole with the words 
“illum oportet crescere, me autem diminui’, while he is pointing at the group 
with Christ in the foreground (fig. 2.18). 

The same words were quoted by St. Augustine to characterize the relation- 
ship between John the Baptist and Christ in the sermon about John’s birth ear- 
lier mentioned in this chapter. Augustine also wrote a longer commentary on 
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the phrase in his tractate on the verses 3:29-36 of the gospel of John, which 
gives us more perspective into how he explains the 'increasing' and 'decreas- 
ing. Of course, he says, Jesus Christ, who is also God, is perfect and thus can 
neither grow nor diminish. But what can and must grow, is the glory of God in 
the people, and what must diminish is men glorifying themselves. That was 
exactly what John the Baptist gave an example of by wholeheartedly granting 
Christ his prominence.?" 

The relationship between time and place in this window is fascinating. To 
start with, we see the content of the conversation (the activity of baptism) as 
well as the people having the conversation. When we subsequently realize 
what exactly happens in the foreground, the situation becomes even more 
complex. Christ points to the other side of the river, so he must be talking 
about the baptism and/or John the Baptist. There is no bible passage immedi- 
ately preceding or following the one just discussed that would be a candidate, 
but there is one a couple of chapters further: the moment where Christ bears 
witness about himself by explaining his position in relation to his forerunner, 
after the Pharisees have criticised him for calling God his Father: 


Ye sent unto John, and he bare witness unto the truth. But I receive not 
testimony from man: but these things I say, that ye might be saved. He 
was a burning and a shining light: and ye were willing for a season to 
rejoice in his light. But I have greater witness than that of John: for the 
works which the Father hath given me to finish, the same works that I do, 
bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent me. And the Father himself, 
which hath sent me, hath borne witness of me. 
JOHN 5:30-36 


The chronology of events in the gospel precludes the possibility that Christ ac- 
tually pointed to John the Baptist when he spoke his words, as John the Baptist 
had already been beheaded at that moment. In the booklet 'dat Leeven ons 
Heeren' (1537) by Willem van Branteghem, a richly illustrated gospel harmo- 
nization that Crabeth may have known, the theme of Christ bearing witness 
about himself is depicted by Lieven de Witte in a woodcut (fig. 2.19). There, 
Christ is also pointing at John the Baptist, who in the middle ground is seen 
talking to an audience - 'testifying to the truth' as Christ said — while on a 
hillside in the background he can again be spotted, walking around with a lan- 
tern. This somewhat warped visual rendition of the metaphor describing John 
as a 'burning and shining light' got a more scholarly counterpart in Crabeth's 
version. 


37 Augustine of Hippo, Tract. on John, nr. 14 (John 3:29-36). 
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FIGURE 2.19 Lieven de Witte, Christ bearing witness about himself, woodcut from 
W. Van Branteghem, Dat Leeven Ons’ Heeren (1537) 


2.4 Imprisonment and Death 


In thelast three ambulatory windows that were realized we see the events lead- 
ing up to and including the death of the forerunner — John the Baptist rebukes 
Herod (fig. 2.20), The mission of John the Baptist's disciples to Christ (fig. 2.21) 
and The beheading of John the Baptist (fig. 2.22). The first of this group sets the 
wheels in motion of the process that will finally lead to his beheading. We see 
the prophet, gesturing with both hands, standing opposite a baldachin on a 
podium where king Herod and Herodias sit, surrounded by soldiers and what 
appear to be advisors. John accuses Herod of incest for marrying his brother's 
wife, which angers Herodias so much that Herod feels obliged to throw him in 
prison (Mark 6:17-19; cf. Luke 3:19-20). A bear is chained to the podium, sym- 
bolizing the uncontrolled and cruel impulses of human passion.?? Covered 
with plants and dilapidated, Herod's palace resembles an ancient ruin, again 
a reference to moral decay. On the right background, through an arch, we see 
two disciples of John visiting their leader in prison, a reference to Luke 739-22: 
‘And John calling unto him two of his disciples sent them to Jesus, saying, Art 
thou he that should come? or look we for another?' According to Augustine, 


38 CVN3, cat. 1, 51-55. 
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FIGURE 2.20 FIGURE 2.21 

Jan van Zijl, John the Baptist rebukes Dirck Crabeth, The mission of John 
Herod, 1556, 960x400 cm the Baptist's disciples to Christ, 1556, 
GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 693x280 cm 


GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 


John sent them because they had often heard the message from himself, the 
herald, but before he died he wanted them to hear it from Christ, the Judge.9?? 
The moment Johr's disciples meet Christ is shown on the foreground of the 
next window, as is evident from a banderole with the words 'Tu ne es qui ven- 
turus es' (Art thou he that should come?).^? After the question is asked, people 
in the public are healed of infirmities and evil spirits, and Jesus answers: 'Go 
your way, and tell John what things ye have seen and heard; how that the blind 


39 X Augustine of Hippo, sermon no. 16, http://newadvent.com/fathers/160316.htm. 
40 CVNa, cat. 3, 77-79. 
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FIGURE 2.22 

Willem Thybaut, The beheading of John the Baptist, 
1571, 715x280 cm 

GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 


see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, 
to the poor the gospel is preached.’ Among the public we see an infirm man 
with crutches; an evil spirit can be seen fleeing from a man's head. After giving 
his answer, Christ testifies about John one more time: 


This is he, of whom it is written, Behold, I send my messenger before thy 
face, which shall prepare thy way before thee. For I say unto you, Among 
those that are born of women there is not a greater prophet than John 
the Baptist: but he that is least in the kingdom of God is greater than he. 


LUKE 7:27-28 


Higher up in the window we see the same two disciples who were sent by 
John from the prison (fig. 2.21), now apparently reporting back to him with 
the answer they got, although the bible does not actually make it explicit that 
they did so (It doesn't say more than: 'And when the messengers of John were 
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departed (...) (Luke 7:24). Above them we see a soldier with a halbard going 
up the stairs to the entrance of the prison, presumably to fetch him for his 
beheading, depicted in the next window. 

Although the bible text says that the beheading of John the Baptist took 
place 'in the prison; Willem Thybaut situated it outside (fig. 2.22). Blood is still 
pouring from the prophet's neck while the executioner hands over the head 
and puts it on a plate, held by a demure Salome. In the background we see 
what sealed the Baptist's fate — Salome dancing while the king and queen, sit- 
ting at a table, are watching her. 

The last two windows of the sequence were still empty with the arrival of 
the water beggars in 1572, so the series could not be completed as planned. But 
it seems safe to assume, considering the logic of the preceding eleven scenes, 
that they were supposed to include the Crucifixion, possibly preceded by a 
scene like Christ before Herod or Christ before Annas as a counterpart to John 
the Baptist rebukes Herod. And the scene of the Crucifixion might have had 
the Resurrection in the background — Christ surpassing John, who remained 
buried, one more time. 

As fate would have it, only eight years after the church was made available 
to the protestant community, the city would have the two gaping voids in the 
choir filled by re-using seven smaller windows from a Passion series retrieved 
from the confiscated convent of the canons regular (fig. 2.23). Unfortunately, 
the configuration in which these small windows were combined to fill the two 
large remaining frames in the ambulatory was deemed unsatisfactory by the 
restorers in the beginning of the twentieth century. A separate chapel was built 
to give them a new home (fig. 2.2, nrs. 58—64 and fig. 5.1).*! 

The circumstances surrounding the original commission for this Passion 
series from the Regulars of Steyn deserve our attention here, as it was real- 
ized contemporaneously with the windows in the Sint Janskerk, and produced 
by the Dirck Crabeth workshop. Erasmus as a young man entered the Steyn 
convent himself, and we might ask ourselves whether his fellow brethren in 
the 1550's, possibly inspired by Erasmus' scholarship regarding the bible and 
the church fathers, might have anything to do with the intellectual program 
behind the Gouda windows. 

The great Rotterdamer would later complain about the smothering intel- 
lectual atmosphere in the convent, but he did form friendships with like- 
minded spirits like Willem Hermansz and Cornelius Aurelius during his stay. 
In the decades following Erasmus' departure in 1492, at least some of his breth- 
ren seem to have been rather receptive to his ideas, as they copied many of 


41 CVN1, 101-170. 
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FIGURE 2.23 Christoffel Pierson, Drawings after the two windows placed in 1581 by the south 
entrance of the choir with scenes from the Passion of Christ, 1674, both 78x55 cm. 
(cf. fig. 2.2, nrs. 20 and 21) 
GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 


his manuscripts, happily adopted his bible interpretations and shortly after 
he died, acquired a relief portrait of him, based on the Holbein painting 
(fig. 2.24).*? 

The monks, who lived by the Augustinian rule, relocated to the former con- 
vent of the Bridgettines in Gouda after their old convent outside the city walls 
burned down in 1549. A document dating from ca. 1550 detailing the specifi- 
cations for the renovation contains a separate section describing eleven ty- 
pologies, apparently in an attempt to write an iconographic program for the 
decoration of the chapel of the convent.^? As an intellectual achievement 


42 C. Ridderikhoff and L. Schlüter, ‘Humanists, 'Batavian ears’, and Philip II as a Christian 
soldier in Gouda’ In: De Groot, The Seventh Window, 66-79, esp. 66, 67. 

43 Koen Goudriaan, Breekbaar erfgoed. De glazen in de Goudse Van der Vormkapel, (Delft: 
Eburon, 2013), 69-84. 
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FIGURE 2.24 
Anonymous (after 
Hans Holbein), Portrait 
of Erasmus, painted 
terracotta relief 
mounted on a wooden 
panel, ca. 1540, diam. 
53cm 

GOUDA, MUSEUM 
GOUDA 


it does not come near to the program for the windows of the Sint Janskerk. 
Whereas the iconography of the windows there is based on original study of 
the bible and St. Augustine, in this case the author — a member of the Steyn 
community? — came up with a number of traditional typologies derived from 
the Biblia Pauperum, a popular collection of ready-for-use examples originat- 
ing in the thirteenth century in South-Germany or Austria.^^ As we will see 
in the next chapter, typology was important in the iconography of the Sint 
Janskerk windows as well, but in a way that suggests a much higher degree of 
scholarship and originality. 

In the end, the iconography proposed in the document was not realized; the 
chapel got an even more traditional series of windows, the aforementioned 
sequence of scenes from the Passion, seven of which came in handy when the 
protestant city government in 1580 decided to use them to complete the un- 
finished catholic program for the choir (fig. 2.23; for the circumstances of this 
decision, see ch. 5.2).45 


44 Colum Hourihane, The Grove Encyclopedia of Medieval Art and Architecture, (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2012), 6 vols., vol. 1, 338-339. 

45 Goudriaan, Breekbaar erfgoed, 51-68; CVN, 101-170. Recently, Zsuzsanna van Ruyven- 
Zeman has argued that a window design with The Resurrected Christ triumphing over the 
World, Death, Devil and Sin, which she convincingly attributes to Wouter Crabeth, may 
have been intended for the last ambulatory window of the Sint Janskerk. As the shape of 
the window was changed in 1580 to accommodate the insertion of the windows from the 
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The Early Modern interest in the bible and the writings of St. Augustine is usu- 
ally discussed in the context of the reformation. But since the beginning of 
the sixteenth century most Catholic theologians, too, were taking a renewed 
interest in the fathers of the church and the original text of the bible. Catholic 
interest in the bible text was not just a hobby of a select group of scholars; the 
1546 session of the Council of Trent concluded that biblical studies should be 
made available to the clergy, so that they would be able to preach in a way that 
accorded with the Tradition of the Church. That would serve a dual purpose: 
the importance of the bible for the Catholic faith was established, while at the 
same time the clergy should be kept far from idiosyncratic interpretations. In 
turn, their orthodox understanding would allow them to correctly teach lay 
people, who should — contrary to reformist ideology — be guided by the clergy 
in their understanding of the Scriptures. According to Frangois, the ultimate 
goal of the Council Fathers was 'to respond to protestant claims that the bible 
was the sole, necessary and sufficient basis for the faith and that doctrine as 
formulated by the reformers — not the Church — agreed with the Scriptures.46 

Immediately following this decision from Trent, Emperor Charles v created 
two new professorships at Louvain University, one in Scriptures and one in 
scholastic theology. In another attempt to further the goals set by Trent, the 
Imperial authorities in the Low Countries agreed with the Louvain theologi- 
cal faculty and the book printer Bartholomeus van Grave to publish a revised 
version of the Vulgate, accompanied by translations in Dutch and French. 
The revision was entrusted to Johan Henten, the first scholar to occupy the 
newly created chair of Holy Scriptures. He was supervised by his colleagues 
Ruard Tapper and Peter de Corte (Curtius). The result, delivered only a year 
later, would become known as the ‘Louvain Bible’. In their approach of the 
bible text, scholars like Henten and Tapper relied heavily on St. Augustine. As 


convent for the canons regular, it is hard to establish that the design was indeed made for 
the Sint Janskerk. Also, the allegorical character would make it an outlier in the program. 
The different iconographical approach might be explicable if the commission was given 
after the protestantization of the church, and discarded after the windows of the canons 
regular became available. This option seems a bit far-fetched though. See: Zs. van Ruyven 
Zeman, ‘The Gouda Windows Revisited. An unexecuted design by Wouter Crabeth, 
Oud-Holland 132 (2019), 209-227. 

46 W. Francois, ‘Augustine and the Golden Age of biblical scholarship in Louvain’ (1550- 
1650), in: Bruce Gordon and Matthew McLean (eds.), Shaping the Bible in the Reformation. 
Books, Scholars and their Readers in the Sixteenth Century, (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 235-289, 
esp. 235-236. 
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Francois explains, ‘the renewed interest in Augustine at the end of the Middle 
Ages and the early modern era, which thoroughly influenced Luther's, Calvin's 
and the other reformers' interpretation of the scriptures, also led the Louvain 
theologians to a specific focus on the church father, not least in their bible 
commentaries.^7 

There was an abundance of connections between the Louvain theological 
faculty and the group of people who had a stake in the genesis of the Gouda 
windows. The Brussels court of Charles v and Philip 11 determined the course 
of the faculty, used it as a think tank and recruited its professors as inquisitors 
and delegates to the Council of Trent; the person responsible for the appoint- 
ment of new professors and dispatching them on important missions was 
Viglius van Aytta who, as we saw in chapter 1, played an important role as a 
go-between between Gouda and king Philip. On the side of the clergy, bishop 
Joris van Egmond was a Louvain alumnus, as were several of the canons of the 
Utrecht chapters. 

One of the most learned among them was Franciscus Sonnius (1516-1576), 
a professor of the Louvain faculty of theology since 1545, the same year he was 
accepted as a canon of the Utrecht Cathedral chapter (fig. 2.25).*® But his im- 
portance went far beyond Louvain and Utrecht. His intelligence and vigour 
were noticed at the court which entrusted him with responsible and delicate 
tasks. In 1551 he was delegated to the Council of Trent on behalf of the Emperor 
and he would go on to become one of the defining figures of the counter ref- 
ormation under Philip 11.49 His major accomplishment was the design and 
implementation of the plan for redistricting the dioceses in the Netherlands. 
The aim was to have smaller dioceses that would allow for a better organiza- 
tion of spiritual care, and would align better with the territorial boundaries of 
the Habsburg possessions.°° 

Ruard Tapper, Sonnius' teacher (and later one of his closest friends) had 
been pleading for reform of the Catholic clergy since the early 1540's — that 
is, before the Council of Trent even started. Sonnius' plans were certainly in- 
spired by (and maybe even developed in cooperation with) Tapper, a chain of 


47 Francois, Augustine, 237. 

48 G. Gielis, ‘Franciscus Sonnius, ‘Vader aller nieuwe bisschoppen’ en eerste bisschop van 
‘s-Hertogenbosch en Antwerpen, Post Factum. Jaarboek voor Geschiedenis en Volkskunde, 
2006, 37—60, esp. 37, 38. 

49 Gielis, ‘Franciscus Sonnius, 39, 40. 

50 Gielis, ‘Franciscus Sonnius, 40-48. 
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'* FRANCISCVS SONNIVS, TEIMESANTVENS 
PIENSIVM EPISCOPVS. 


FIGURE 2.25 

Philips Galle after Frans 
Pourbus, Franciscus Sonnius, 
1604, 177x117; mm 
AMSTERDAM, RIJKSMUSEUM 


events that again shows us how pivotal Louvain University was in shaping the 
Counter Reformation in the Netherlands.” 

After years of planning and negotiating with all parties involved, Sonnius 
was able to convince the pope of the viability of the project, which was ratified 
by the papal bull Super Universas in 1559. It then took Sonnius about another 
decade to implement the changes that resulted from that decision, such as get- 
ting the bishops confirmed and their salaries arranged.*?? Ultimately, he would 
become a bishop himself, first of Roermond and later of Antwerp. During all 
those years he kept a regular correspondence with Viglius van Aytta, president 


51 G. Gielis, ‘Een pleidooi voor klerikale herbronning. Ruard Tapper (1487-1559) en zijn 
ideeen over kerkhervorming, in V. Soen, P. Knevel (eds.), Religie, hervorming en con- 
troverse in de zestiende-eeuwse Nederlanden. Publicaties van de Vlaams-Nederlandse 
Vereniging voor Nieuwe Geschiedenis (Herzogenrath: Shaker Publishing, 2014), 21-36. 

52 Gielis, ‘Franciscus Sonnius, 44—54. 
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of the Secret Council, who oversaw the project on behalf of king Philip 11, and 
would procure the donation of the King's window a few years later.9? 

In the autumn of 1553, following a request by Joris van Egmond, Sonnius 
was sent on an inquisition journey to Friesland and Groningen on behalf of 
Charles v by the same Viglius van Aytta. As a travelling companion he was given 
Herman Lethmaet, the Utrecht canon hailing from Gouda who had promised 
a window for the Sint Janskerk himself and helped procure donations of other 
Utrecht clerics. Shortly after their travels, Sonnius published his major theo- 
logical treatise Demonstrationum Religionis Christianae ex verbo Dei libri tres.5^ 
In the introduction he writes that the last few decades have brought much 
confusion about what the Christian religion actually is. He sets out to show 
that it is actually the Catholic Church, with its rites and institutions, that has 
been founded by Christ and is described in the bible. Not only in his analysis 
of the bible text, but also in his defense of the Catholic Church against heresy, 
St. Augustine is always his lodestar.55 

One of the tangible results for Gouda of the reform of the Catholic Church 
instigated by the likes of Tapper and Sonnius was the arrival of Louvain alum- 
nus Judocus Bourgeois as pastor of the Sint Janskerk around 1555, after his 
forerunner Johannes Tsanctius had passed away in 1554. Bourgeois entered the 
college ‘De Valk’ (The Falcon) of the Louvain artes faculty in 1536, and after 
earning his licentiate in theology he almost obtained a doctorate, which would 
have set him up for a career as a professor.° 

But in the end he chose to become a priest and he would zealously fulfill his 
duties. He was known for his long and fiery sermons, complained to the inqui- 
sition about gatherings of rhetoricians' chambers and the moral level of the 
clergy in neighbouring villages,’ and insisted on the persecution of heretics 
when the city government was inclined to be lenient.°® His finest hour came 
in 1566, when he played an important role in keeping the iconoclasts out of 
the city by successfully urging the authorities to intensify the defence of the 


53 See P.EX. de Ram, Francisci Sonnii, S. Theol. doct. Lov. primi Sylvaeducensium deinde 
Antverpiensium episcopi, ad Viglium Zuichemum epistolae (Brussels, 1850). 

54 Franciscus Sonnius, Demonstrationum religionis Christianae ex verbo Dei libri tres 
(Antwerp: 1555-1559, used ed. 1562). 

55 S.J. Grabowski, ‘St. Augustine and the doctrine of the mystical body of Christ; Theological 
Studies 7 (1946), 72-125, esp. 115. 

56 K. Goudriaan, Herman Lethmaet en de Goudse Glazen, (Delft: Eburon, 2018), 55. 

57 K. Goudriaan, Herman Lethmaet, 62-63. 

58 P. Abels, Duizend jaar Gouda, 213—214. 
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city gates — we may have him to thank, at least in part, for the survival of the 
windows through that period.5? 


2.6 Beyond St. Augustine: Erasmus and Herman Lethmaet 


Although Augustine's conceptualizations played an important role, not every 
scene or inscription can be explained by simply referring to his works. The 
combination of Christ among the doctors and John the Baptist going into the 
desert for instance, cannot be found there and is probably an original find from 
the author of the program. 

An even more conspicuous non-Augustinian detail is the joining togeth- 
er of the bible passages on the banderole coming from God's mouth in the 
scene of the baptism (figs. 2.14, 219). The words spoken by God according to 
Matthew 3:17 are as follows: ‘Hic est filius meus dilectus, in quo mihi compla- 
cui, while on the banderole it reads: ‘Hic est filius meus dilectus in quo mihi 
bene complacitum est. Ipsum audite: (‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased; hear ye him’) The words ‘ipsum audite (‘hear ye him’) which are 
added at the end, come from the scene of the Transfiguration (Matth. 17:5), 
where God expresses himself in similar words as during the baptism, but adds 
the exhortation to listen to Christ. 

The words ipsum audite figure prominently at the end of the banderole, just 
above Christ's head. St. Augustine is of no help to us here — nowhere does the 
church father suggest that the two godly phrases can be merged like this. But 
the addition of 'ipsum audite' to the occasion of the Baptism was not a Gouda 
invention either. The same happens, for instance, in the central panel with the 
Baptism of Rogier van der Weyden's St. John triptych now in Berlin (fig. 2.26). 
There, it is also the phrase actually belonging to the Transfiguration that 
comes down from the sky. Barbara Lane suggested that in Van der Weydens 
case, they seem to indicate the concept that John the Baptist prepared the way 
for Christ's Passion. When Christ talks about the Transfiguration to his apos- 
tles, he explains that Elijah has already come and has suffered as he himself 
will suffer; Matthew says explicitly that the apostles understand he is talking 
about John the Baptist.6° Al Acres on the other hand attached less impor- 
tance to the provenance of the words, and observed that used in a picture like 


59 K. Goudriaan, Herman Lethmaet, 61. 
60 B. Lane, 'Rogier's Saint John and Miraflores altarpieces reconsidered, The Art Bulletin 60 
(1978), 655-672, esp. p. 667. 
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FIGURE 2.26 

Rogier van der Weyden, John the 
Baptist Triptych, c. 1455, central 
panel, 79x49 cm 

BERLIN, STAATLICHE MUSEEN, 
GEMALDEGALERIE 


this, the words serve in the first place as a direct appeal to the viewer to heed 
Christ's words. 

Both authors apparently assumed that the insertion of the two crucial extra 
words was an invention done especially for this painting. But there is a tradi- 
tion in devotional literature that must have provided the inspiration as well 
as the justification for this remarkable use of the bible text. The temptation 
to combine the scene of the baptism with the appeal to listen to Christ was 
apparently so strong that several authors did their best to gloss over the differ- 
ence between the bible phrases in question. 

The first author to add the words ‘ipsum audite’ while referring to the scene 
of the baptism was John Chrysostom®? followed in the High Middle Ages by 


61 A. Acres, ‘Rogier van der Weyden's painted texts, Artibus et historiae 21 (2000), pp. 75-109, 
pp. 89-90. 

62 See Chrysostomus’ Homily on the gospel of John, nr. xL (John 1:31-32) in: Sancti patris 
Joannis Chrysostomi ... Opera Omnia ... / juxta parisiensem editionem monachorum Ord. 
S. Benedicti (Venice 1780), Tomus octavus, 127. 
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Bernard of Clairvaux in his first sermon on the Epiphany$? but the most prob- 
able source for the inscription on Rogier's triptych is the Vita Christi, written 
by the Carthusian monk Ludolph of Saxony (ca. 1295-1378) towards the end of 
his life. It was one of the most widely read texts of its time, enriching christian 
devotional culture by giving an extended version of the Life of the Redeemer, 
merging the accounts of all the gospels into one, filling in details where the 
bible was all too concise and explaining the text with the help of comments 
from the church fathers. The text often appeals directly to the readers, inviting 
them to immerse themselves into the biblical story in order to achieve a closer 
identification with Christ.9^ It is generally assumed that Rogier's triptych was 
made for the same Carthusian convent near Burgos as his St. Mary altarpiece 
(now also in Berlin), which makes Ludolph of Saxony all the more plausible as 
a source. 

In his extensive account of the baptism, Ludolph devotes a long passage 
to the words spoken by God the Father. First, he takes his time to explain the 
phrase Hic est filius meus dilectus (This is my beloved son, summary: Jesus was 
not an adopted son of God but His son by nature and in essence). In this pas- 
sage he also quotes Jerome who has said that the dove landed on Christ's head, 
to make clear that it was Christ who was addressed here and not John. He 
then gives his comments to in quo mihi complacui (in whom I am well pleased, 
summary: God's will to save humankind was invested in Jesus) and inserts the 
words 'ipsum audite' like this: 


The Father urges us to listen to his Son, to believe Him and to obey Him, 
when he tells us: Ipsum audite, listen to Him. ‘To whom?’ We ask our- 
selves, ‘if it is not the Wisdom, the Justice, and the Truth?’ The venerable 
St. Bernard said "Lord, Here I am! Oh, speak, now that your Father has 
given you permission."65 


63 J. Mabillon, Bernardi abbatis Clarae-vallensis Opera Omnia, (Paris: Gaume, 1839), 2 vols., 
vol. 1, 1839, kol. 1784-1785: Ipsum, inquit, audite. Ecce, Domine Jesu, vel iam nunc loquere. 
Quousque siles? Quousque dissimulas? Diu tacuisti, et valde diu; sed iam nunc loquendi 
licentiam habes a Patre? 

64 A.E. McGrath, Christian spirituality: an introduction, (Oxford: Wiley, 1999), 84-87. 

65 Ludolphus de Saxonia, Vita Jesu Christi (Leiden 1522), fol. lvii: Ipsum autem filium audire 
huic credere et obedire pater nos admonet dicens ‘Ipsum Audite’. Cui enim nisi sapien- 
tie: iustitie: et veritati credere debem? Venerabilis Bernardus ipsus inquit audite. Ecce 
Domine Iesu vel nunc iam loquare licentia loquendis habes a patre? Bernard of Clairvaux 
indeed wrote similar words in the sermon Ludolphus refers to (see note 8). 
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As Robert Suckale remarked, both the baptism and the Transfiguration are 
theophanies, instances where Christ's divinity is made manifest to human wit- 
nesses. Ancient and medieval theologians saw no harm in merging the two 
phrases.66 

In Erasmus’ oeuvre, we find the same combination of bible passages in the 
introduction to his New Testament translation, an essay that became known as 
the Paraclesis. In this text, the prince of humanists explained his ‘Philosophy 
of Christ’, the core of his religious beliefs. The passage with the words coming 
from above during the baptism and the Transfiguration is the most concise 
summary of this philosophy: 


It is no school of theologians that has attested this author (i.e. Christ) for 
us but the heavenly Father Himself through the testimony of the divine 
voice, and he has done this on two occasions: first at the Jordan at the 
time of the baptism, then on Mount Thabor at the Transfiguration. ‘This 
is my beloved Son, he says, in whom I am well pleased. Hear Him. O solid 
and irrefragable authority, as the theologians say! What is this phrase, 
‘Hear Him"? Certainly He is the one and only teacher, let us be disciples 
of Him alone! Let each one extol in his studies his own author as much 
as he will wish, this utterance has been said without exception of Christ 
alone.67 


Just like John Chrysostom, Bernard of Clairvaux and Ludolph of Saxony had 
done, Erasmus added the words ‘Hear Him' to the words God spoke according 
to Matthew 3:17. For the Rotterdamer, te words Ipsum audite are not only proof 
that Christ is divine and the ‘only teacher’, but also that the bible is the only 
necessary reading for a Christian. All the ‘wisdom’ of the ‘school of theologians’ 
(read: medieval scholasticists) can be left down by the wayside. 

Although this reading appears to come close to explaining Dirck Crabeths 
Baptism scene, it would be overstating it to say there is a direct connection. 
Erasmus leaves John the Baptist outside of his argument here — he uses this pas- 
sage of the Paraclesis to show that the three foremost apostles derive their au- 
thority from Christ: Peter, whom Chris ordered three times to ‘Feed my sheep’; 


66 R. Suckale, Rogier van der Weyden. Die Johannestafel. Das Bild als stumme Predigt 
(Frankfurt am Main: Fischer, 1995), 24-25. 

67 Translation from John C. Olin, Christian humanism and the reformation: selected writings 
of Erasmus (New York: Fordham University Press, 1987), 106, 107. 
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Paul, who was chosen to disseminate his name and John the Evangelist, who 
lay at Jesus’ breast and passed on the words he imbibed there in his letters.58 

But as Koen Goudriaan showed there is a contemporary source that does 
use the two combined testimonies of God the Father about Christ in a way that 
focusses on the relationship between John the Baptist and Christ.9? Its author 
was none other than Herman Lethmaet (fig. 1.6), the Utrecht canon hailing 
from Gouda who we already met as one of the driving forces behind the glaz- 
ing project for the Sint Janskerk (see ch. 1). In his De Instauranda Religione (On 
the Renewal of Religion, ca. 1544)) he wrote: 


Christ established certain degrees of divine certainty considering reli- 
gion. On the first step he put the testimony of John the Baptist. Right next 
to it, but on a slightly elevated level of importance, he put his own works. 
I have, He says, ‘a greater witness than that of John: for the works which 
the Father hath given me to finish, bear witness of me. But above these 
two, He gave priority to that well-known testimony of his Father. Because 
he adds: 'And the Father himself, which hath sent me, hath borne wit- 
ness of me, namely when Christ was baptized and when he showed 
himself to three disciples during the Transfiguration: 'This is my beloved 
Son etc....70 


This passage makes clear that the three central scenes of the ambulatory cycle 
elevate the comparison between John the Baptist and Christ to a more con- 
ceptual level — it is not just about the Augustinian concept of the hierarchy 
between the two men, one human and the other divine, but about the 'divine 
certainty considering religion! John's testimony should already be enough to 
believe that Christ is the Redeemer, but for those who have any remaining 
doubts, there is the testimony of the Works (as seen in Christ bearing witness 
about himself (figs. 2.13 and 2.18), and if even that does not convince you, there 
is the testimony of God the Father Himself. 

Arriving at this climax, Lethmaet emphasizes that the Father testified about 
Christ not once but twice, which may explain why in this particular case the 


68 John 2115-17; Acts 9:15 and John 13:23. See Goudriaan, Herman Lethmaet, 45. 

69 Goudriaan, Herman Lethmaet, 1113, 27-48; Goudriaan, who first pointed to this textual 
connection between Lethmaets book and the Gouda program, refers to earlier instanc- 
es where I suggested on the basis of circumstantial evidence that Lethmaet could have 
been the author of the rolle. See X. van Eck and C. Coebergh-Surie, “Behold, a greater 
than Jonah is here": the iconographic program of the stained-glass windows of Gouda, 
1552-1572. Simiolus 25 (1997): 5-44, esp. 41-42; CVN2, 47; X. van Eck, Erasmus en de Goudse 
Glazen, (Gouda: Fonds Goudse Glazen, 2002), 9. 

70  H.Lethmaet, De instauranda religione libri IX, (Basel: ca. 1544), 194-195. 
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choice was made to enrich the depiction of the Baptism with the words audite 
eum from the Transfiguration. 

De Instauranda Religione was dedicated to Charles v, and obviously meant 
to support the Emperor in reviving the Catholic Church, parallel to the writ- 
ings of the likes of Ruard Tapper and Franciscus Sonnius. It consists of nine 
‘books’ (we would now say chapters); the passage discussed here can be found 
in book vrrr, which has the authority of the Scriptures as a subject. The choice 
for the word instaurare in the title is significant — it means to rebuild some- 
thing from the ground up. Lethmaets ideas on how this should be realized 
were rooted in biblical humanism, and in Erasmus' footsteps Lethmaet was 
not afraid of seeking new paths. This tendency led to suspicions about his 
orthodoxy - he once wrote to Erasmus that some mistook him for a Lutheran."! 

But although he comes close to agreeing with the reformers that the Bible is 
the only authority Christians need (‘Sola Scriptura’), in the end Lethmaet finds 
that not all that is written there is clear to man, and sometimes a decision has 
to be taken. On such a moment it is best to trust the ritus, the public unanim- 
ity of the Church, which has been established by tradition. We can leave our 
judgement to tradition, as the ritus is, in the end, the work of the Holy Spirit — 
which by the way is still active in our time, and inspires growth of our knowl- 
edge about the evangelical teachings”? 

With this standpoint, he positions himself firmly within the Catholic 
Church, in which he indeed played a very dedicated role. Charles v avidly par- 
ticipated in the organization of the Council of Trent but could not wait for 
the results and in the meantime started his own program of purification of the 
Church. The blueprint for this program became the so-called Formula reforma- 
tionis of January 1st 1548. It quickly resulted in reformational synods in every 
diocese; Lethmaet became one of the main organizers of the Utrecht synod 
which took place under Joris van Egmond in February 1549.7? 

We learn more about Lethmaet's ideas considering the role of synods in 
book v of On the renewal of religion. As Goudriaan pointed out, Lethmaet 
claims that we have to know how the Church progressed in the past in order 
to implement reforms in our own time. In the earliest days there were some- 
times difficult decisions to be made, and from time to time the apostles 
would come together in a gathering. Could that not be a model, he muses, 
for solving the problems of the Church in our time, with guidance of the 
Holy Spirit?7^ 


71 Goudriaan, Herman Lethmaet, 19. 
72 Goudriaan, Herman Lethmaet, 41. 
73 Goudriaan, Herman Lethmaet, 21. 
74 Goudriaan, Herman Lethmaet, 21. 
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Apart from the remarkable parallells between the chosen scenes and 
Lethmaet's description of the three authorities who testify about Christ, the 
precise formulation of God's words in the Baptism of Christ attracts our atten- 
tion. Whereas Rogier van der Weyden — naturally, because there was nothing 
else — transcribed God's words from the vulgate ‘in quo mihi bene complacui' 
(whom I favour), Crabeth was apparently instructed to use Erasmus’ new Latin 
translation of the original Greek New Testament text: 'in quo mihi bene com- 
placitum est' (in whom I am well pleased). The new wording did not imply 
a different interpretation — it was just a stylistically enhanced version of the 
vulgate text. It would perfectly fit a close follower of Erasmus like Lethmaet to 
show his humanistic credentials in this way. He may even have meant it as a 
tribute to his old mentor.” 

An implicit reference to Erasmus at such a crucial position on the central 
window of the choir in a Catholic church after 1550 might surprise us, but con- 
temporaries would not have been troubled by it. Although many of his opin- 
ions were unpopular in Catholic circles,” Erasmus’ work remained to be used 
widely by Catholic scholars even after 1559, when it was put on the Roman 
Index librorum prohibitorum in its entirety. Erasmus' edition of the complete 
works of Augustine, for instance, remained authoritative long after it appeared 
in 1529. Even when a new official Catholic edition was produced by a team of 
Louvain scholars in 1576—77, it relied heavily on Erasmus' editorial decisions 
and commentaries." 


2.7 The Apostle Series in the Clerestory 


As was established above, The Baptism of Christ in the ambulatory (fig. 212) 
has a clear connection with Joris van Egmond's donor portrait beneath it. And 
as we will see, it also constitutes a link between the scenes in the ambulatory 
and the apostle series in the clerestory. 

Apostle series were almost routinely found in the choirs of Catholic church- 
es of the Late Middle Ages, a tradition that persevered through the eighteenth 


75  loweadebtofgratitude to Koen Goudriaan, who gave me insight in to the connotations 
of the new translation by Erasmus (email June 5 2019). 

76 M. Gielis, ‘Louvain theologians as opponents of Erasmus and of humanistic theology. In: 
E. Rummel (ed.), Biblical humanism and scholasticism in the Age of Erasmus (Leiden: Brill, 
2008), 197-214. 

77 A. Visser, ‘How Catholic was Augustine? Confessional Patristics and the survival of 
Erasmus in the Counter-Reformation, The Journal of Ecclesiastical History 61 (2010), 86- 
106; A. Visser, ‘Reading Augustine through Erasmus’ eyes: Humanist scholarship and para- 
textual guidance in the wake of the Reformation; Erasmus of Rotterdam Society Yearbook 
28 (2008), 67—90, esp. p. 68. 
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century. Often they took the form of statues attached to the pillars or the wall, 
sometimes they were painted. In the Northern Netherlands the cycle painted 
by Ewolt van Delft in Harderwijk (1560-1562) is a notable example; it was re- 
covered in 1970 from under a layer of chalk, applied after the protestantiza- 
tion of the town in 1578.7? Documentary evidence and architectural traces like 
niches and canopies show that there have been many more of those cycles, 
for instance in the Oude as well as the Nieuwe Kerk in Amsterdam, St. Bavo's 
church in Haarlem, the Sint Pieterskerk in Leiden and the Sint Janskerk in 
‘s Hertogenbosch.”® Elsewhere in Europe stained glass cycles with the same 
subject can be found as well, for instance in the clerestory of the apse of Lyon 
cathedral (end of the thirteenth century).®° 

Often, Christ is shown standing or sitting in the middle of the apostles. In 
Gouda, the middle window of the clerestory contains the figure of Christ the 
Redeemer, standing on a globe with a book in his hand with the text EGO SUM 
VIA, VERITAS ET VITA (fig. 2.28). All apostles are identified with their at- 
tributes and one of the articles of the Creed which, as was believed since the 
fourth century, were formulated by them personally?! The order in which the 
articles must be read is alternatingly to the right and the left of Christ, begin- 
ning with Peter directly to the right of him, saying ‘Credo in deum patrem; then 
crossing to Andrew to His left 'et in jesum christum filium eius unicum do- 
minum nostrum' and zigzagging further on towards the transept, ending with 
Matthias in the westernmost window on the south side, saying the last words 
of the creed: ‘et in vitam eternam.8? 

That conceptual clarity is offset by stylistical chaos. The series can be divid- 
ed into three groups of works from different eras, each with their own peculiar 
problems. The oldest group consists of six windows that can be dated on stylis- 
tic grounds between 1530 and 1540 (fig. 2.27); three others (Christ, St. Andrew, 
St. Thomas) originate from the workshop of Dirck Crabeth and date from the 
years just after the rebuilding of the choir (1554-1556); the remaining four 
apostle windows were so heavily damaged and then remade so thoroughly 
during the restoration of the 1920's that it is impossible to know whether they 
originally belonged to the former or the latter group (fig. 2.30).9? 


78 H. Miedema, ‘De ikonografie van de schilderingen in het koor van de Grote Kerk van 
Harderwijk, Oud Holland 94 (1980), 71-87. 

79 CVN, 38 (note 48). 

80 Catherine Brisac, Lyon, cathédrale Saint-Jean, in: Les vitraux de Bourgogne, Franche-Comté 
et Rhóne-Alpes. Corpus vitrearum; Inventaire général des monuments et des richesses ar- 
tistiques de la France (Paris: CNRS, 1986), 293-301. 

81 Ligtenberg, ‘Het symbolum apostolicum in de iconografie der Middeleeuwen, Het 
Gildeboek 12 (1929), 9-34. 

82 CVN1, 21-43. 

83 | CVN, Catalogue of the Apostle windows, 45-55. 
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FIGURE 2.27 


Anonymous, The apostle Matthew, 
ca. 1530-1540, 655x280 cm 
GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 
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FIGURE 2.28 


Dirck Crabeth, The Redeemer, 
Cà. 1554—1556, 660x190 cm 
GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 
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CHAPTER 2 


There is some controversy on whether the six windows datable around 1530 
were originally made for the church. Bianca van den Berg, who studied the 
building history of the Sint Janskerk, believes that the heat which developed 
in the choir was too intense for any glass to survive, and cites dendrochrono- 
logical evidence which shows that the roof of the clerestory was completely 
replaced after 1552. Acording to her, the pre-fire windows must have been sal- 
vaged from another demolished building.#* 


84 Bianca van den Berg, De Sint-Janskerk in Gouda: een oude stadskerk volgens een nieuw rui- 
mtelijk plan (Hilversum: Verloren, 2008), 77, 78. 
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Zsuzsanna Van Ruyven-Zeman on the other hand argues that they were in- 
deed made for the Sint Janskerk, based on the observation that the figures span 
exactly two lights in the broader windows in the straight parts of the clerestory, 
whereas John and Peter, who occupy two of the smaller absidial windows, fit 
exactly in the middle light. She also refers to the earliest written reports about 
the fire and the rebuilding of the church, testifying that the choir suffered the 
least damage and could quickly be repaired. Van Ruyven further assumes (and 
I tend to agree with her) that the salvageable windows in the clerestory were 
taken out immediately after the fire, and returned to their original location 
after the roof had been replaced; the windows that were too damaged were 
then remade by Dirck Crabeth.®5 

But whether the older windows came from elsewhere or had been in the 
Sint Janskerk all along, the series was clearly deemed important in the new 
context, as appears from the care that was taken to restore the restorable win- 
dows, and to commission replacements for the ones that were lost. Who do- 
nated these windows is mostly unknown. Some of them contain incomplete, 
heavily restored coats of arms that apparently belonged to Gouda patrician 
families, but heraldists have not been able to pinpoint specific individuals. 
Only the donors of the window by Crabeth representing St. Thomas (fig. 2.29) 
are known. It bears the coats of arms of two consecutive priests of the Sint 
Janskerk: Johannes Tsanctius (+1554) and Judocus Bourgeois who succeeded 
him. Also, a priest's portrait is included, kneeling next to the apostle. Tsanctius' 
motto COGITO MORI, visible on the banderole on the cartoon, has been re- 
placed in the window by the words ORA PRO ME, apparently prompted by 
Bourgeois, who seems to have taken charge of Tsanctius' commission when 
the latter died. Bourgeois may have taken care of the (remaining?) payments, 
thereby obtaining the right to have his coat of arms included next to that of the 
original donor, who must be the one portrayed.86 It seems fitting that the local 
priests, less prominent than the prelates represented in the ambulatory, got to 
finance one of the smaller windows in the clerestory. 

Any interpretation of the clerestory series has to begin with the central 
figure of Christ the Redeemer and the words on his book ‘I am the way, the 
truth and the life, uttered by him when Thomas asked; 'How can we know the 
way?' (John 14:6). It was one of the statements in the Gospel of John that were, 


85 . CVNA, part 11, 540. About fire and stained glass windows: On 16 september 2018, the neo- 
gothic St. Urban's Church in Amstelveen-Bovenkerk burnt down. Apart from the tower, 
also some of the stained glass windows were saved. The church is being restored; for the 
moment the windows have been taken out of the building and the plan is to restore them 
to their original location. 

86 CVN1, 48-49. 
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FIGURE 2.29 

Dirck Crabeth, The apostle Thomas 
with donor, ca. 1556, 660x286 cm 
GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 


FIGURE 2.30 

Schouten workshop, The 
apostle James the Greater, 
1923, 655x180 cm 


GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 


according to Augustine, 'calculated to betoken, to those who are possessed of 
right understanding, that divinity of Christ in which He is the Father's equal.87 

Furthermore, the apostle figures surrounding the Redeemer in the clerestory 
can be argued to have a connection with scene of the baptism. Rogier van der 
Weydens earlier mentioned John the Baptist triptych (fig. 2.26), an important 
precedent in the history of art for the addition of the words 'ipsum audite' to 
the scene of the baptism, features a full series of apostles, appearing as sculp- 
tures in the arches that frame the main scenes. Suckale explains their pres- 
ence by referring to the long exegetical tradition which says that through his 
baptism, Christ united himself with the universal Church and became its head. 
Through baptism, believers become members of the Church, which is the Body 


87 Augustine of Hippo, On the Harmony of the Gospels, Book 1 ch. 4; Tractate on John 69. 
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of Christ. The apostles were the first ones to heed the words 'Listen to him' and 
because they did, Paul called them the foundation of the Church; it was with 
the miracle of Pentecost, when God sent the Holy Spirit down from heaven, 
that the Church was founded.#® 

That the author of the choir program indeed thought along these lines is 
borne out by an inscription on the donor field of The Baptism of Christ. On the 
open bible in front of the kneeling bishop Joris van Egmond we read the text 
of John 15:26-27, where Christ addresses his disciples during the Last Supper: 
‘But when the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you from the Father, 
even the Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from the Father, he shall testify of 
me: And ye also shall bear witness, because ye have been with me from the 
beginning. 9? 

This crucial detail again points to Herman Lethmaet, who keeps return- 
ing to the central role of the apostles and the Holy Spirit in the founding and 
progress of the Church. Several times he argues that during the baptism the 
Holy Spirit descended upon Christ, but the Church was founded only with the 
miracle of Pentecost. In the last of his nine ‘books’ of De Instauranda Religione, 
entitled De sacris ritibus (on the Holy rites), he writes extensively about his 
subject, quoting words Christ spoke during the Last Supper, all in the same 
vein as the inscription on Van Egmond's bible: ‘(...) when he, the Spirit of truth, 
is come, he will guide you into all truth (John 1633);9? ‘And I will pray the 
Father and he shall give you another Comforter, that he may abide with you for 
ever (John 1436). It was at Pentecost that this promise was fulfilled.?! 

In summary, the juxtaposition of the lives of Christ and John the Baptist 
in the ambulatory with the apostle series in the clerestory serves not only to 
emphasize Christ's divinity, but also to recount the unity between Christ and 
the Church, the Church that was founded when the apostles received the Holy 
Spirit at Pentecost. Both concepts had been elaborated upon by St. Augustine 
and Lethmaet was undoubtedly aware of that, but he formulated them anew, 
based on his own reading of the bible text. 

The idea that a better understanding of the bible would strengthen the 
Church is a concept that pervades Lethmaet's book. If the bible could just be 
clearly explained to everybody, all would realize that the Catholic Church is 
the only truly Christian church, which would lead to the return into the fold 


88 . Suckale, Die Johannestafel, 24—25. 

89 Goudriaan, Herman Lethmaet, 45. The inscription, written in slightly botched Latin, was 
overlooked in CVNa. It is not included on the cartoon, but fortunately the piece of glass 
on which it is written has been preserved in its original state. 

go Goudriaan, Herman Lethmaet, 43; Lethmaet, De Instauranda Religione, book 1x, 7 p. 206, 
l. 1-2. 

91 Goudriaan, Herman Lethmaet, 43; Lethmaet, De Instauranda Religione, book 1x, 7 p. 206, 
l. 14-15. 
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of all those who had been misled. When addressing the subject of heresy, he 
mentioned that Paul never ceases to refer to apostates as brothers, and insist- 
ed that one must never be too quick to condemn eachother.?? He lived up to 
these principles when he became an inquisitor: when he was sent to Friesland 
with Franciscus Sonnius to investigate the mostly anabaptist heresies, the rec- 
ommendations the two men came back with were mostly reconciliatory in 
character — heretics who turned themselves in would be forgiven, and for a 
priest who had strayed, the advice was to go study in Louvain for a few years.?? 

Lethmaet and Sonnius had been dispatched by Viglius van Aytta, the pow- 
erful civil servant who served as a go-between for the donation of the King's 
window (fig. 1.11). He was an accomplished humanist in his own right, much 
appreciated by Erasmus?^ and was largely in charge of religious politics in the 
Netherlands under Charles v and Philip 11. He always followed a moderate line 
in the battle against the reformation and kept believing in dialogue well into 
the 1560’s.°5 Ideologically he was a follower of Georgius Cassander, an irenic 
religious philosopher in the tradition of Erasmus.?6 With men like these stra- 
tegically positioned in the organization of the Gouda windows project, the 
highly text-oriented, educational tone of the iconographic program comes as 
no surprise. 

Both Sonnius and Lethmaet would have been capable of writing the icon- 
ographic program for the choir. Sonnius' Augustinian roots may have been 
deeper, but in the end the clear parallells between Lethmaets formulations in 
De Instauranda Religione and the central scenes in the ambulatory, combined 
with our knowledge about his direct involvement as a donor and mediator, 
plead for the latter. Sonnius could still have contributed — it is tempting to 
imagine the two men on their inquisition journey in the winter of 1553-1554, 
wading through the snow in Friesland, discussing the intricacies of the Gouda 
project. 


92 AJ .Kólker ‘Herman Lethmatius’ ‘Over de vernieuwing van de godsdienst’, in: Postillen over 
kerk en maatschappij in de vijftiende en zestiende eeuw, aangeboden aan prof. dr. R.R. Post 
bij zijn afscheid als hoogleraar aan de Katholieke Universiteit te Nijmegen. (Utrecht en 
Nijmegen:1964), 284—313. See also Van Eck and Coebergh-Surie, ‘Behold, a greater than 
Jonah is here, 41-42. 

93 Postma, Viglius van Aytta. De Jaren met Granvelle, 81-83. 

94 Postma, Viglius van Aytta als humanist en diplomaat, 30-36. 

95 F. Postma, Van bescheiden humanist tot vechtjas. Viglius van Aytta en de crisis van 1566- 
1567, Bijdragen en Mededelingen betreffende de Geschiedenis der Nederlanden 123 (2008), 
323-340. 

96 Postma, Viglius van Aytta. De jaren met Granvelle, 133, 139. 
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The Transept: There Shall No Sign Be Given 


34 A Separate Program?! 


The decoration of the transept (fig. 2.2) started out with the King's window in 
the North wall, roughly two years after the beginning of the decoration of the 
choir (fig. 3.1). After about a year of negotiations with Brussels, the measure- 
ments of the window were taken in March 1557 so that Dirck Crabeth could 
begin producing it. Given its sheer size, it is no wonder that it took more than 
two years until it was installed. On the 13th of August of 1559 the artist received 
his last payment. According to the church accounts Dirck Crabeth received at 
least 360 Carolus guilders.? 

The window refers to the dynastic and church political concerns of the 
donor, not only in the donor compartment but in the biblical scenes as well. 
There are three compartments. In the upper one we see Solomon kneeling be- 
fore God at the dedication of the Temple (fig. 3.2). Underneath that scene, we 
see Philip 11 and his wife Mary Tudor kneeling before Christ at the table of 
the Last Supper (fig. 3.3). The Redeemer is answering the king's namesake, the 
apostle Philip, who has asked him to ‘shew us the Father and it sufficeth us; to 
which Christ answers: ‘he that hath seen me hath seen the Father! The lower 
compartment, finally, contains a large cartouche with an inscription (fig. 3.4) 
that, together with the text banderoles in the upper scenes, will help to deci- 
pher the messages this window was meant to convey. 

On the South side of the transept, Margaret of Parma's window (fig. 3.6)? 
with The Sacrifice of Elijah and The Washing of the Feet is in many respects its 


1 The iconographic descriptions and interpretations in this chapter are partly reworkings of 
my earlier publications. For the King's window, most of the thoughts presented here are new, 
although some passages from CVN2, cat. 4, 79-85 reappear. For the section about Margaret 
of Parma's window, I used large segments of my article 'Margaret of Parma's gift of a win- 
dow to St. John's church in Gouda and the art of the early Counter-Reformation in the Low 
Countries. Simiolus 36 (2012): 66-84. For The Expulsion of Heliodorus and The Cleansing of the 
Temple I relied on my earlier article ‘Beeldenstorm in een glas? Wouter Crabeth's Bestraffing 
van de Tempelrover Heliodorus en Dirck Crabeth's Tempelreiniging in de Sint Janskerk te 
Gouda! Oud Holland 129 (2016), nr. 1: 1-16. 

2 CVNz2, cat. 4, 79-85, esp. notes 152,153; W. de Groot, ‘The King's window of Gouda. A presti- 
gious commission?' In W. De Groot, (ed.), The Seventh Window. The King's Window donated by 
Philip II and Mary Tudor to Sint Janskerk in Gouda. Hilversum: Verloren, 2005, 232-242. 

3 CVNz2, cat. 8, 97-103. 
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FIGURE 3.1 
Dirck Crabeth, The King's Window, 1557, 1970x460 cm 
GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 
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FIGURE 3.2 


The dedication of the Temple of Solomon, upper section of 
the King’s Window 


FIGURE 3.3 


The Last Supper, middle section of 
the Kings Window 
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FIGURE 3.4 The lower section of the King's window 


FIGURE 3.5 

Urs Graf, The Last Supper and the Washing of the Feet, 
43x32 MM., 1513 

LONDON, BRITISH MUSEUM 


mirror image — in its upper compartment we see another scene of sacrifice 
from the Old Testament, and in the central compartment there is another 
scene from the Last Supper, whereas the lower compartment holds an inscrip- 
tion that spells out the donors' dynastic connections, qualities and titles. 

The two windows in the east walls of the transept, to the left and right of the 
ambulatory entrances, were donated by members of the higher gentry. Their 
subjects, The Expulsion of Heliodorus (fig. 318)* and The cleansing of the Temple 


4 CVNz2, cat. 11, 109-116. 
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FIGURE 3.6 

Wouter Crabeth, Margaret of Parma's window, 1563, 
1880x460 cm 

GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 
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(fig. 3.19),5 expand on the main themes of the two large Habsburg windows: 
the defense of the church and Christ's divinity. Finally, Jonah and the whale 
(fig. 3.13)® high up in the east wall functions iconographically as a kind of ap- 
pendix to the King's window, while its equivalent Balaam and the ass across 
the transept supplements the meaning of Margaret of Parma's window in a 
similar way (fig. 316)” Tradition holds that these two relatively small works 
were gifts by the fishmongers’- and butchers’ guilds. 

While the relationship between the New and the Old Law was something 
that was merely talked about (by John the Baptist and Christ) in the choir, 
in the transept stories from the Old Testament are actually juxtaposed with 
scenes from the New Testament, in such a way that the combinations are ac- 
counted for by Christ's own words, which meant a departure from the tradi- 
tional pairings of medieval typology.? 

The approach to the bible and the church fathers is very similar to what we 
see in the choir but the decoration of the transept started two years later, and 
there are reasons to assume that the program for the transept was a separate 
document, written at a later date. First and foremost, one of the archival refer- 
ences to the ‘rolle’ mentions specifically that it pertained to ‘the windows in 
the aforesaid ambulatory, each being sequential to eachother (...).9 

When exactly the ‘rolle’ was written we don't know, but its outlines must 
have been clear when Dirck Crabeth started working on The Baptism of Christ, 
somewhere in 1554. It was only on October 25th 1555 that Philip 11 succeed- 
ed his father as Count of Holland and became a prospective donor; it is also 
around that time when we see the first Gouda efforts to approach the Brussels 
court through Viglius van Aytta (see Ch. 1). It seems reasonable to conclude 
that at that time the second part of the Gouda program was written, describing 
the iconography of the transept and the nave. As will become clear, Herman 
Lethmaet may again have been the author. It would have been one of his last 
achievements — he died on the 6th of December, 1555. 


3.2 The King's Window 


The intellectual concept of the King's window expanded on the religious mes- 
sage of the ambulatory and combined it with the dynastic imagery that had 
been developed for Philip 11 over the preceding decade. King Solomon and the 


CVNa, cat. 12, 116—123. 

CVNa, cat. 10, 107-109. 

CVN2, cat. 14, 132-133. 

For typology see L. Réau, Iconographie de l'art Chrétienne, 3 vols. (Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1957-1974), Vol. 1, 192-222. 

9 See Ch. 2.2. 
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apostle Philip were stock figures in the iconography of Philip 11 since his father 
Charles v took him to the Northern reaches of the Habsburg Empire in 1549 to 
make a Joyous Entry in a string of cities. It was part of the Emperor's efforts to 
ensure that he would be succeeded by his son Philip throughout his empire. 
There was competition from Charles' brother Ferdinand who, with the support 
of the German electors, tried to elevate his son Maximilian to the throne of the 
Austrian Habsburg Empire.!° 

Philip’s progress was described in detail by court humanist Juan Cristobal 
Calvete de Estrella, who took part in Philip's education and stayed in his cir- 
cle afterwards. In his El felicissimo viaie del muy alto y muy poderoso principe 
Don Phelippe, published in Antwerp in 1552, we read that in Louvain, Brussels 
and Antwerp, a lifesize sculptural group made for the occasion represented 
Solomon's coronation by his father David. Beside them stood another, realistic 
group of sculptures on the same scale, representing Charles v crowning Philip. 
An inscription clarified the significance of the ensemble: ‘Just as David, the 
true prophet, crowned Solomon during his lifetime, so the Emperor crowns 
his son.” In Lille, one of the inscriptions read: ‘Solomon was recognized in 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem with great popular rejoicing: because, just as the 
emperor resembles his father David in mercy, so you in turn, as his son, follow 
in the footsteps of his son, Solomon, in goodness and saintliness."? 

Soon after Philip was crowned King of Spain, he presided over the 22nd 
chapter of the Golden Fleece in Antwerp in January 1556. On that occasion, the 
Antwerp rederijker fraternity ‘De Goudbloem' put on a tableau vivant showing 
Solomon on his throne, accompanied by an inscription that puts these words 
in the mouth of Charles v: ‘Long live the King, blessed by the Lord God of 
Israel, who now sits on my throne as did David in another time, in his old age, 
with his son." 

David and Solomon were not the only father-son pair that played a role in 
these joyous entries. There were also references to Priam and Hector, Philip of 
Macedonia and Alexander the Great, Vespasian and Titus and Charlemagne 
and Louis the pious, all examples of sovereigns who yielded their realm to their 
sons while they were still alive themselves.^ 


10  CVN32,80-82. 

11 J.R. de la Quadra Blanco, ‘King Philip of Spain as Solomon the Second. The origins of 
Solomonism of the Escorial in the Netherlands! In: W. de Groot, The Seventh Window. The 
King's Window donated by Philip II and Mary Tudor to Sint Janskerk in Gouda. (Hilversum: 
Verloren, 2005), 169-180, esp. 171. 

12 Citation from Calvete de Estrella 1552, originally Spanish. Translation from De la Quadro 
Blanco, ‘King Philip of Spain as Solomon the second, 171. 

13 Dela Quadra Blanco, ‘King Philip of Spain as Solomon the Second; 171. 

14 M. Tanner The last descendants of Aeneas. The Hapsburgs and the mythical image of the 
emperor (New Haven/London: Yale University Press, 1993), 131-145. 
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Another important motif was the play on the name Philip. Allusions were 
made to the biblical apostle and the evangelist of the same name, besides 
more recent Philips (the Bold and the Fair, among others) by way of asserting 
the inevitability of Philip 11's accession. The long train of biblical, mythological 
and historical ancestors underlined the Habsburg ideology that their temporal 
and sacral powers were ‘divine and hereditary’. The tour culminated in a visit 
to Augsburg, where Charles had invited a select group of electors to resolve the 
issue once and for all. In the end, the princes took Ferdinand's side.!5 

In The dedication of the temple of Solomon (fig. 3.2), the bible chapters 
Chronicles 6 and 7 are compressed in such a way that Solomon's religious 
leadership takes center stage, reinforced by the parallel David-Solomon / 
Charles v-Philip 11. Solomon kneels on a bronze platform built for the occasion 
(Chr. 6:13). It has a balustrade with square corner posts surmounted by lions’ 
heads holding festoons in their mouths. The twisted columns with Corinthian 
capitals recall the twisted columns in St. Peter's which according to legend 
originated from the Temple of Solomon. To Solomon's right we see a bande- 
role with a few crucial words from his lengthy prayer: "Whosoever prays in this 
place, hear him’ (Chr. 6:21) — a request to God that may have been meant to 
apply not only to the Temple of Solomon, but also to the church in which the 
window with this text was situated. 

Most elements of the interior can be traced to the description of the Tem- 
ple in the bible, like the molten sea — a large round vessel supported by four 
hooves -, spoons, basins, two dishes, a candlestick and a snuffer (2 Chronicles 
4:2-22). In the background stands the holy of holies with the ark of the cove- 
nant in the tabernacle of the congregation (2 Chronicles 5:4-5). Crabeth based 
the depiction of these elements on bible illustrations. Also, the figure of the 
kneeling Solomon, seen obliquely from behind, appears to be modelled on a 
woodcut after Hans Sebald Beham with Ahaz offering a sacrifice.!® 

After the prayer, God accepts Solomon's sacrifice (2 Chronicles 71-3). From 
the top segment of the window (that now contains the Hebrew letters spelling 
God's name but originally showed the figure of God the Father (see ch. 5.3)), 
fiery rays emerge that ignite the sacrifice on the altar on the middle plan. 
Clouds fill a large part of the interior. In the left foreground the Israelites kneel 
in worship, their words in a banderole forming a slightly adapted version of the 
vulgate text: ‘Praise the Lord, for he is good, for his mercy endureth forever." 

God's answer, shown in banderoles coming from the top of the window, 
reads: ‘I have heard thy prayer’ (2 Chronicles 7:12) and ‘If thou wilt walk before 
me, as David thy father walked, then will I stablish the throne of thy kingdom' 


15 Tanner, The last descendants of Aeneas, 135. 
16 CVNz2, 84. 
17 _ For the original text in Latin, see CVN2, 79. 
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(2 Chronicles 717-18). These words actually postdate the dedication of the 
Temple; God only addressed Solomon in this way when he was back at his pal- 
ace, the evening after the dedication. Obviously, the exhortation for Solomon 
to emulate his father was by implication directed at Philip as well. 

No wonder then, that Philip's own father Charles v is mentioned with some 
emphasis in the long inscription in the bottom compartment (fig. 3.4). It states 
that the most illustrious Philip, son of the invincible and benevolent Emperor 
Charles v, donated this window in 1557 for the embellishment of the building. 
It then proclaims that Philip was king of Spain, England, France and the Two 
Sicilies, archduke of Austria, duke of Burgundy, Brabant, Guelders etc., count 
of Flanders, Hainaut, Holland, Zeeland and many more territories. It goes on 
to say that he was a merciful and religious ruler, a Father of the Fatherland. 
Finally, the inscription expressed the wish that his throne might shine like the 
sun — as we saw, a similar reward was promised to Solomon if he would follow 
the footsteps of his father — and that he might always defend the Catholic Faith 
by his powerful hand.!? The fact that the need was still felt to stress that Philip 
was Charles v's son in the window of 1557, when he had already been named 
King of Spain, Count of Holland etc., testifies to the love the people still felt for 
the Emperor and the reserve with which many still regarded their relatively 
unknown new ruler.? 

In time, Philip's identification with King Solomon got a life of its own. It even 
became the cornerstone of the architecture and decoration of the Escorial, ex- 
ecuted in the 1560's and 1570's; the church in the middle of the complex was 
intended as a recreation of the Temple of Solomon, suggesting that Philip 11 
was the New Solomon, the wise, pious and peace-loving king.?? The choice to 
represent Solomon in Gouda as the founder of the Temple was undoubtedly 
supposed to have similar connotations. It was of the utmost importance to 
Philip that his subjects trusted him as the leader who would bring a solution 
to the troubles the reformation had brought. The hope that he, like Solomon, 
would restore unity in the Church was already uttered in 1554, when he was 
in England for his marriage to Mary Tudor. The papal legate Reginald Pole ad- 
dressed parliament in Whitehall, telling his audience that David had been un- 
able to complete the Temple so that the task fell to his son. Now it was up to 
Philip to complete his father's work, not with costly materials like Solomon, but 
with the souls saved from the bad examples and doctrines they had followed.?! 


18 The current inscription is a complete restoration from the seventeenth century, out 
of which the words 'Catholicam pietatem' from the original version were left out. See 
Introduction, note 2 for more detail. 

19 Postma, Viglius van Aytta. De jaren met Granvelle, 91-96. 

20 Dela Quadra Blanco, ‘King Philip of Spain as Solomon the Second, 169-180. 

21 Ibid., 171. 
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Whereas Philip 11 is prefigured by Solomon in the upper compartment, and 
in the inscription below he is represented by his name and titles, in the central 
scene we see the King and his wife in effigie, kneeling on blue pillows before 
the table of the Last Supper (fig. 3.3). Both wear crowns and royal robes of 
red velvet and ermine and are identified by their coats of arms and mottoes. 
The King wears a cuirass with suspended sidepieces over a knee-length coat 
of mail; his helmet is on the floor. Queen Mary Tudor's dress is opulent — her 
gown has a fitted conical skirt of brocade, decorated with pearl embroidery. It 
falls open at the front, revealing a blue kirtle. The large sleeves, gathered at the 
wrists, are slashed. By way of jewelry the Queen wears a gold link chain that 
hangs from her waist to her feet, pearls in her hair, rings on her fingers and 
around her neck a wide necklace or carcanet. Her décolletage is filled with a 
fine linen bodice with upright collar and gathered ruff.22 

After the marriage in 1554, Mary remained Queen of England while her 
husband, according to the marriage contract, merely became 'the Queen's 
husband’ Only in 1556, when Charles v conceded the throne of Spain, Philip 
became a king in his own right. Mary shared her English power with Philip 
to a great extent, not only in practice — as a male he was eligible to head an 
army, and he employed the English soldiers to great effect in St. Quentin for 
instance — but in representative imagery as well. On the Great Seal of England 
of 1554 we see the couple portrayed frontally, seated on thrones, their hands 
joined on an orb in the centre, under their impaled arms. Philip, seated on the 
heraldic right, is holding a sword, Mary a sceptre.?? 

In most of the royal representations in Philip's realm though, Mary plays 
an ancillary role, if she plays any role at all.?^ In the Gouda window, both the 
sword and the sceptre are lying on an extra pillow next to Philip; Mary lacks 
these symbols of royal power. And there are other subtle, yet unmistakable 
signs of the secondary role of the female co-donor. In a window the couple 
donated to Antwerp's church of Our Lady, crowned roses and portcullis, tradi- 
tional emblems of the Tudor monarchy, were included; in Gouda, clear Tudor 
symbols are lacking. Even the order of the Garter, which surrounded Mary's 
arms in Antwerp, is replaced in Gouda by the Golden Fleece, her husband's 
order. Philips motto, DOMINUS MIHI ADIUTOR (The Lord is my helper), 
visible behind his coat of arms at the top of the lower compartment, is the 
same he used on his coinage, an expression of his royalty; but for Mary, her 


22 CVNz2, 82. 

23 A. Gasten, ‘The kingship of Philip and Mary: Some remarks on presentation and heraldry 
and the special circumstances surrounding the King’s Window of Gouda. In De Groot, 
The Seventh Window, 215-225. 

24 Ibid., 216. 
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personal motto VERITAS TEMPORIS FILIA (Truth is the daughter of time) 
was chosen, as opposed to DIEU ET MON DROIT (God and my right), the 
motto of the monarch of England.25 

She doesn't even get to have her own patron saint — the idea to have the 
couple presented by the apostle Philip as part of the Last Supper precludes 
that. While the other apostles remain sitting, Philip stands before the table, 
which allows him to present his royal namesake and his wife to Christ, while 
at the same time addressing Christ with a request, shown in a large banderole: 
'DOMINE, OSTENDE NOBIS PATREM, ET SUFFICIT NOBIS' (Lord, shew 
us the Father, and it suffiseth us, John 14:8). Above Christ's head, we see a ban- 
derole with his answer: PHILIPPE, QUI VIDET ME, VIDET ET PATREM 
(He that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father, John 14:9). 

The circumstances of the commission forced Dirck Crabeth to create an 
original composition — the vertical format, the choice of the moment, the in- 
clusion of the royal portraits and large banderoles, plus the fact that the cen- 
tral mullion made it impossible to put Christ in the middle, together made for 
quite a challenge. The verbal exchange between the apostle Philip and Christ 
provokes reactions from the others in the room. Heads are turned, arguments 
are counted, fingers pointed and hands raised in indignation, in a way that 
does bring to mind Leonardo da Vinci's Last Supper of half a century earlier. 
But where Leonardo shows the moment at which Christ reveals that he knows 
one of his disciples will betray him, Crabeth was told to depict the apostle 
Philip's request. 

Judas' betrayal is still dealt with. He is positioned to the extreme right of the 
composition on his way out, a conspicuous inscription drawing our attention 
towards him. It says EXIT AULA PRODITOR, the traitor leaves the room.26 
We see the sack hanging over his shoulder, containing the money the group 
had entrusted to him for daily expenses. His face is already out the door, which 
tells us that his leaving precedes what happens in the main scene — as it does in 
the gospel of John, where it occurs in chapter 13, after the washing of the feet. 
The apostle Philip's request, the main subject of this segment of the window, 
is part of the conversation between Christ and the rest of the apostles at the 
beginning of chapter 14. 

An earlier depiction of the moment where Judas is almost out the door is a 
woodcut by Urs Graf (fig. 3.5), showing The last Supper as well as The washing 


25 Ibid., 218. 

26 The inscription EXIT AULA PRODITOR does not occur in the Vulgate, which makes this 
inscription an outlier in the Gouda windows. Still, there can be no suspicion regarding its 
authenticity, as it also appears on the original cartoon by Dirck Crabeth, in a part that was 
not altered by later hands (Van Ruyven-Zeman a.o (eds.), The Cartoons, 82-83). 
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of the feet. It was published in the Franciscan monk Daniel Agricola's Passio 
Domini Nostri Jesus Christi (1513).2” Crabeth may have used it as an example for 
his portrayal of the treacherous apostle, although he literally took it one step 
further: in Graf's version Judas' head is still in the room in its entirety. 

Just as in Graf's print, the two closely related scenes are juxtaposed in the 
Sint Janskerk transept — right across the Last Supper of the King's window we 
see The washing of the feet in Margaret of Parma's window. The figure of Judas 
is brought up twice in this bible episode: first before Jesus starts washing the 
apostles' feet, just after the supper is done and the devil 'having now put into 
the heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon's son, to betray him' (John 13:2) and after- 
wards when Christ says that one of the apostles will betray him. When John 
asks him who it is, ‘Jesus answered, He it is, to whom I shall give a sop, when I 
have dipped it. And when he had dipped the sop, he gave it to Judas Iscariot, 
the son of Simon (John 13:26)! In the next verse, Christ tells Judas to make it 
quick, after which the latter leaves the room. 

The bible says that Jesus knew from the beginning what Judas' plans were. 
After the episode with the sop, the next verse says: Jesus knowing that the 
Father had given all things into his hands (...) (John 13:3) In his comment on 
this phrase, Augustine feels the need to make it explicit that 'All things' in- 
cludes 'also the traitor himself: for if He had him not in His hands, He certainly 
could not use him as He wished.?? 

Just like his omniscience is proof of his divine nature, so is the fact that he 
took an active role in bringing about his own suffering. When Daniel Agricola 
describes Judas’ departure from the Last Supper (in the chapter De cena Domini 
where we also find Urs Graf's woodcut),”9 he refers to Augustine's comment on 
the words ‘what you do, do quickly’: 


Oh that word of One whose wish was to be ready rather than to be angry — 
That word! expressing not so much the punishment of the traitor as the 
reward awaiting the Redeemer! For He said, What you do, do quickly, 
not as wrathfully looking to the destruction of the trust-betrayer, but 
in His own haste to accomplish the salvation of the faithful; for He was 


27 Daniel Agricola, Passio domini nostri Iesu Christi secundum seriem quattuor evangelista- 
rum : per quendam fratrem ordinis minorum de observantia, accuratissima opera devotis- 
simaque expositione illustrata, magnorumque virorum sententiis compte adornata (Basel 
1513), fol. Ir. 

28 Augustine of Hippo, Tractate on John 55. 

29 X Agricola, Passio domini nostri Iesu Christi, fol. 5, 5v. 
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delivered for our offenses (Romans:4-25) and He loved the Church and 
gave Himself for it.3° 


This reading of the exit of Judas as an indication of Christ's omniscience and 
divinity underscores the theme of the central scene where Philip asks 'Lord, 
show us the Father and it is enough’ and Christ answers: ‘Philip, who sees 
me, sees the Father also' (John 14:7-8). In his tractate on the Harmony of the 
Gospels, Augustine praises John who, more than the other three evangelists, 
transcends the plain facts of Christ's life because ‘(...) he is able to look upon 
God the Word, who was in the beginning with God, and by whom all things 
were made.’ Then follow a few examples, the first of which is Philip's phrase. 
John is 


(...) the only one who has recorded that witness which the Lord gave con- 
cerning Himself, when He said: He that has seen me, has seen the Father 
also; and, I am in the Father, and the Father is in me; that they may be 
one, even as we are one; and, Whatsoever the Father does, these same 
things does the Son likewise. And whatever other statements there may 
be to the same effect, calculated to betoken, to those who are possessed 
of right understanding, that divinity of Christ in which He is the Father's 
equal, of all these we might almost say that we are indebted for their in- 
troduction into the Gospel narrative to John alone.?! 


Herman Lethmaet thought along the same lines. Jesus, the Anointed, he 
writes, unifies the three types of anointed from the Old Testament: the kings, 
the priests and the prophets. Matthew portrays him as the highest king, Mark 
as the highest prophet and Luke as the highest priest. But John outdoes them 
handily as he teaches how Jesus is truly God in human appearance.?? 


30 X Augustine of Hippo, Tractate on John 62. It is only in this passage that Augustine uses the 
word proditor (trust-betrayer) to identify Judas, rather than the more common traditor, 
which not only means traitor, but also ‘deliverer’. Although God the Father, Christ himself 
and Judas played a role in the necessary 'delivering' of Christ, Judas did what he did with 
bad intentions, is the message here. See A. Cane, The place of Judas Iscariot in Christology, 
(London/New York: Routledge, 2017), 117-120. 

31 Augustine, Tractate on the harmony of the gospels. 

32 Goudriaan, Herman Lethmaet, 35; Lethmaet, De instauranda religione, 182: 'loannes 
omnes longo intervallo vincens, hoc unum agit, ut doceat Iesum fuisse humana forma 
verissimum Deum. 
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In its assessment of Christ's divinity according to the gospel of John as high- 
lighted by Augustine and Lethmaet, the devotional message of The request of 
the apostle Philip is similar to that of the choir decoration. By having himself 
and his wife included the king implicitly subscribed to that message, but the 
scene allowed him to express his private devotion as well. The apostle Philip 
occupied a special place in Philip 11’s life. At a very young age, in 1533, then 
prince Philip became a Knight of the Golden Fleece at the saint's feast day, 
which he saw as a meaningful coincidence. Next, he recovered from smallpox 
on the same date in 1536, which assured him that the apostle was looking out 
for him. Finally, when his mother died in 1539, again on his patron's feast day, 
Philip was convinced that the saint had accompanied her towards heaven.?3 

We have seen that in the upper compartment of the window, the protago- 
nist is Solomon, Philip 11’s preferred Old Testament role model throughout his 
life, whereas in the Last Supper, his favored saint Philip takes center stage. But 
the Last Supper scene transcends Philip's devotion for his patron saint — in the 
end, heis kneeling before Christ, and the conversation between the apostle and 
the Savior underlines the latter's divinity. What will become clear below is that 
the figure of Solomon is also included in the construction of the Christological 
message, through the vehicle of typology. 

The popularity of the typological interpretation of the bible had made peo- 
ple so familiar with the concept of one story or figure being a prefiguration of 
another that the principle was often applied to current events or contempo- 
rary people. What- or whoever could be labelled as the fulfillment of a biblical, 
historical or mythological prefiguration, gained in meaning and importance. 
Philip as the ‘New Solomon is a good example of that phenomenon.?^ 

In the sixteenth century traditional biblical typology started to be ques- 
tioned by humanists who instead wanted to emphasize the literal historical 
meaning of biblical stories. The reformation mostly followed this new trend 
but the Catholic exegetical tradition proved quite tenacious. In the Vorsterman 
bible of 1533-1534 for instance, many Old Testament illustrations are explained 
in marginal notes as prefigurations of New Testament stories or figures. An il- 
lustration of Solomon writing and resting is said to be a representation of the 
king's peaceful empire, where Solomon prefigures Christ in his serene peace, 
in his wisdom and as the builder of his Temple (in Christ's case not just a build- 
ing, but the Church - the community of Christians — as a whole).35 


33 G. Parker, Imprudent King: A New Life of Philip IT (New Haven/London: Yale University 
Press 2014), 53-54. 

34 H. van de Waal, Drie eeuwen vaderlandsche geschied-uitbeelding, 1500-1800: een iconolo- 
gische studie, (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1952), 2 vols., vol. 1, 15-36. 

35 W. François, ‘Solomon writing and resting. Tradition, words and images in the 1548 Dutch 
‘Louvan Bible”, in: Celeste Brusati, Karl Enenkel and Walter Melion (eds.), The Authority 
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The King's window in Gouda uses the pair Solomon-Christ in a similar way 
and even includes Christ's own words that spell out the connection. The dais 
on which Solomon is kneeling carries the words: "ECCE SALOMON HEIC" 
(Behold, Solomon is here, fig. 3.2) and in Christ's halo in the Last Supper 
scene below: “ECCE PLUSQUAM SALOMON HEIC" (Behold, a greater than 
Solomon is here, fig. 3.3). These words refer to Matthew 12:38-42: 


Then certain of the scribes and of the Pharisees answered, saying, Master, 
we would see a sign from thee. But he answered and said unto them, An 
evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign; and there shall no 
sign be given to it, but the sign of the prophet Jonah: For as Jonah was 
three days and three nights in the whale's belly; so shall the Son of man be 
three days and three nights in the heart of the earth. The men of Nineveh 
shall rise in judgment with this generation, and shall condemn it: be- 
cause they repented at the preaching of Jonah; and, behold, a greater than 
Jonah is here. The queen of the south shall rise up in the judgment with 
this generation, and shall condemn it: for she came from the uttermost 
parts of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon; and, behold, a greater 
than Solomon is here. 


Christ declares himself here to be ‘more’ than Jonah and Solomon, putting to 
shame the Pharisees asking for a sign — a sign that Christ is not willing to give, 
just as he was not willing to show Philip the Father, because everything his 
doubters needed was already standing before them. While Solomon received a 
heavenly sign from God to know that his sacrifice was accepted, Philip and the 
Pharisees do not receive a sign since Christ himself, who surpasses everyone 
who came before him, has come to earth. 

Christ also surpassed Solomon in another way: he became the 'real Solomon' 
as the founder of the Church, which was not a building, but 'the body of Christ, 
ie. the whole Christian community — an early Christian thought that gained 
wide acceptance during the Middle Ages.?9 ‘Solomon built the temple, says 
Augustine, ‘as a type and a figure of the future Church and the body of Christ.’ 
Of which the bible says, 'Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it 
up. Because he built this temple (i.e. his body, i.e, the Church) himself, ‘our real 
Solomon, our Lord Jesus Christ, our true peacemaker.37 


of the Word. Reflecting on Image and text in Northern Europe, 1400-1700. Intersections, 20 
(Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2012), 181-213. 

36 SJ. Grabowski, ‘Augustine and the doctrine of the mystical body of Christ) Theological 
Studies 7 (1946), 72-125, esp 73-75. 

37 Augustine of Hippo, enarratio in Psalmo 126: 'Quia et iste Salomon aedificaverat templum 
Domino, in typo quidem et in figura futurae Ecclesiae et corporis Domini. 
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All in all, the King's window was rather heavily loaded with dynastic, po- 
litical and devotional messages. The dynastic message that Philip's reign was 
God's will was brought across by God's answer to Solomon in the upper part, 
promising the King that his throne would be secure if he followed in his fa- 
ther's footsteps, supplemented by the inscription in the lower segment, where 
Philips popular father appears as a guarantee for his qualities as a ruler. 
Solomon simultaneously acts as a prefiguration for Philip in a more political 
sense: he was the most just, peaceful and a pious ruler in the Old Testament, 
all qualities that Philip strove for as well. The emulation in piety is visualized 
by the parallel between the kneeling Old Testament king in the upper segment 
and the kneeling Spanish king right underneath, who in the inscription in the 
lower compartment was said to defend Catholic piety; Solomon’s righteous- 
ness and peaceful rule are projected on Philip through the personifications of 
Justice and Temperance who hold the cartouche in the lower segment, accom- 
panied by the mottoes ‘usta Impero’ (‘My rule is just’) and "Tempora Tempero’ 
(‘I moderate the times’) (fig. 3.4). 

The devotional message of the window strengthens the message of the 
choir program that pivots around the revelation of Christ’s divinity. In the 
King’s window, the same message is conveyed twice: first directly, through 
the conversation with the king’s patron saint the apostle Philip, and then ty- 
pologically, as Christ is shown to surpass Solomon just as he surpassed John 
the Baptist — the quote ‘See, more than Solomon is here’ in the Last Supper 
is the equivalent of John the Baptist’s ‘He must grow, and I must diminish’ in 
the choir. 


3.3 Margaret of Parma’s Gift 


The window donated by Margaret of Parma (1522-86) opposite her brother's 
is just as complicated in its iconography, but less specifically tailored to her 
person (fig. 3.6).38 Just as the clergymen in the choir, Margaret only had the 
lower segment at her disposal to proclaim her personal devotion and dynastic 
goals. The narrative content of her donation had probably been determined 
simultaneously with the program for the King's window, i.e. around 1555, long 
before it was clear that she was going to be the donor. 

Margaret was the daughter of Emperor Charles v and the maidservant 
Johanna van der Gheynst van Oudenaerde. The emperor acknowledged her as 


38 This subchapter is a reworked version of X. van Eck, ‘Margaret of Parma’s gift of a window 
to St. John's church in Gouda and the art of the early Counter-Reformation in the Low 
Countries? Simiolus 36 (2012): 66-84. Also see: CVN2, cat. 8, 97-103. 
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his daughter. She grew up under the tutelage of Mary of Hungary and was des- 
tined to play a part in Charles's dynastic policies. At the age of 14 she married 
Alessandro de' Medici, who was murdered shortly afterwards. In 1538 she mar- 
ried her second husband, Ottavio Farnese, an alliance that made her Duchess 
of Parma and Piacenza. Charles v abdicated in 1555 and was succeeded by 
Margaret's half-brother Philip, later King of Spain, who appointed her Regent 
of the Netherlands when he left Brussels for Spain in 1559. 

The scanty biographical literature on Margaret of Parma deals largely with 
the events that took place during her lifetime and not with her own actions 
or ideas. It is certainly true that she was kept on a very short rein by Philip, 
especially in the period of interest to us. On his departure he had urged her to 
take the advice of Viglius and Granvelle, the two most powerful ministers at 
the court in Brussels. She played a key part in the historiography of the Dutch 
Revolt by accepting the Petition of Compromise in 1566. A courtier put her 
mind at ease by telling her that the members of the lesser nobility who had 
submitted it were just a bunch of beggars, “des gueux,” which the opponents of 
the house of Habsburg then enthusiastically embraced as a nom de guerre.?? 

Margaret accepted several of the demands in the petition, among them the 
suspension of the placards denouncing heresy, much to Philip's displeasure. 
Soon afterwards she witnessed the ravages of the Iconoclasm in her realm. The 
military and diplomatic offensive she undertook to combat the iconoclasts 
and the rise of Protestantism was not unsuccessful but could not prevent her 
being supplanted a year later by the Duke of Alva, who took a much harder line 
with the rebels.^9 

The print that Frans Hogenberg made of the presentation of the petition 
(fig. 3.7) is illustrative of Margaret's position in the shadow of power. She is 
just a faint apparition at a window overlooking the palace courtyard.^! Peter 
Arnade observed that unlike Margaret of Austria and Mary of Hungary, her 
predecessors as regent, Margaret of Parma lacked a clear-cut public persona. 
The Gouda window appears to have been an initial step towards creating 
one, but it was never really developed any further?? There are very few 


39 J. Israel, The Dutch Republic: its rise, greatness, and fall 1477-1806, (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press 1995), 137-54. 

40 F. Postma, Van bescheiden humanist tot vechtjas. Viglius van Aytta en de crisis van 1566- 
1567, Bijdragen en Mededelingen betreffende de Geschiedenis der Nederlanden 123 (2008), 
323-340. 

41 Ursula Miehlke and Ger Luijten, Frans and Remigius Hogenberg. The New Hollstein: Dutch 
and Flemish etchings, engravings and woodcuts 1450-1700, (Ouderkerk aan den Ijssel: 
Sound and Vision Publishers 2009), nr.b57.ii. 

42 P. Amade, Beggars, Iconoclasts, and Civic Patriots. The Political Culture of the Dutch Revolt, 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press 2008), 56. 
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FIGURE 3.7 

Frans Hogenberg, 
Submission of the Petition 
by the Nobility, 1566, 
210x280 mm 
AMSTERDAM, 
RIJKSMUSEUM 


caricatures of her (the rebels reserved most of their vitriol for Granvelle and 
Philip) and although her portrait appeared on various coins and prints, the 
Habsburg camp never seems to have published any narrative or allegorical 
prints depicting her as the proud representative of the dynasty or defender of 
the Catholic faith. 

Not only was there a lack of visual propaganda to bolster Margaret's rep- 
utation but the written sources also contain very little praise or positive ac- 
counts of her actions or intentions as regent. A couple of brief lines from the 
foreword to the farce De bervoete bruers (The barefoot friars) performed by 
the Cornflower chamber of rhetoric in Brussels in 1559 merely express a pious 
hope: *may God preserve the Duchess of Parma most moral, our regent, that 
we may rest in peace and serenity.’ That was precious little, in all conscience, 
and would not have been very encouraging anyway, because the play was im- 
mediately condemned for its mockery of Catholicism and its supposed hereti- 
cal sympathies. 

In addition, Margaret rarely commissioned monumental works of art or 
buildings. When she moved into the palace on Coudenbergh in Brussels it was 
in exactly the same state as when Philip had left it. She changed little, apart 
from hanging a few new tapestries here and there. No major extensions were 


43 L. Traversi, ‘Aspetti della ritrattistica di Margarita d'Austria (1522-1586) tra pittura meda- 
glistica e stampa, Bulletin de l'Institut Historique Belge de Rome 63 (1993), 381—419. 

44 W.van Eeghem, Drie schandaleuse spelen, (Antwerp: 1937), 3: '... de hertoginne van parma 
vol goeder seden/ons regente wil Godt wel bewaren/ op dat wy mogen rusten in peys en 
in vreden? My thanks to Samuel Mareel for drawing this passage to my attention. For the 
play's reception and the authorities' reaction to it see Arnade, Beggars, Iconoclasts and 
Civic Patriots, 63—64. 
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added.^5 She did commission her portrait from the court painter Anthonis 
Mor, as well as those of other European rulers, but paintings of that kind were 
not put on show for the general public. They served primarily as confirmation 
of the sitter's place in the dynasty and were only seen by people who were 
granted access to Margaret's private quarters.^9 Nor was she often active out- 
side Brussels as the financier of new buildings, sculptures or stained-glass win- 
dows that would advertise her role as regent. 

This diffident presentation of Margaret of Parma is astonishing at first sight. 
If she was installed in Brussels more or less for show because Philip wanted 
to have a distinguished family member represent him to the outside world, 
then why was there no show? Perhaps her almost total lack of major commis- 
sions of works of art and building projects in the Low Countries was due to her 
preference for her possessions in Parma and Piacenza.^? That may have been 
exacerbated by a lack of money and the unstable situation in the north, but is 
hardly an explanation for the scarcity of propaganda prints and eulogies. The 
most likely reason is that it was the court's policy to focus attention on the 
king himself as much as possible. That theory is supported by the nature of 
the donations of windows that Brussels did make. During her regency Margaret 
repeatedly gave her approval for gifts of windows with the likeness and arms of 
Philip to churches in both the southern and northern Netherlands.*? That she 
had herself depicted in Gouda for a change was evidently associated with the 
fact that there was already a king's window there and that it needed a pendant. 

The genesis ofthe window is documented extensively in the church archives. 
On 5 June 1560 Burgomaster Symon Gerritsz was reimbursed his expenses for 
facilitating the donation. On 14 June 1561 he arranged for the churchwardens to 
receive 400 guilders from Brussels, and on 16 August 1563 Wouter Crabeth de- 
clared that he had been paid in full for his work on the “glass window donated 
by my gracious and high-born lady, the Lady of Parma etc., and delivered to 
Gouda in the Church of St. John." Crabeth's assistants had been paid the usual 
gratuity the previous day, a sign that the window had been installed.*9 

Everything indicates that Margaret of Parma's window was designed as the 
pendant of the king's window across the transept (figs. 3.1 and 3.6). Both are 


45 BW. Meijer, Parma e Bruxelles: committenza e collezionismo farnesiani alle due corti, 
(Parma: Silvana 1988), 117-52. 

46 A. Perez de Tudela, ‘La Galería de Retratos de Margarita de Austria (1522-1586), goberna- 
dora de Los Países Bajos, in B.J. García García and F. Grilo (eds.), Ao modo da Flandres: 
disponibilidade, innovagâo e mercado de arte na época dos descobrimentos (1415-1580), 
(Lisbon: Universidade de Lisboa 2005), 115-30. 

47 Meijer, Parma e Bruxelles, 140-152. 

48  CVNA, 198, 199, 458, 476. 

49 . CVN2,143-144 and notes 322-327, esp. note 327 for the document quoted here. 
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very similar in form and dimensions, and both are divided horizontally in 
three. The scene at the top of the king's window shows Solomon kneeling as 
God accepts his sacrifice, while the one crowning Margaret's is Elijah’s sacrifice 
(fig. 3.8). The central sections are devoted to scenes from John's account of the 
Last Supper: the request of the apostle Philip on the king's side of the church 
(John 14:8), and The washing of the feet on his half-sister’s side (John 131-12). 
However, the donor portraits are in different positions. The king and his con- 
sort Mary Tudor are in the center, kneeling in witness to the Last Supper, in the 
same compartment as Christ, while Margaret is in the donor compartment at 
the bottom, accompanied by her patron saint. 

There is a cartouche with an inscription in the bottom compartment of 
Margaret's window (fig. 3.9). It reads, in translation: "Lady Margaret of Austria, 
daughter of the ever-illustrious emperor Charles v, Duchess of Parma and 
Piacenza and Castro and Penna, Lady of Navarre, Regentess and Governess 
of the Low Countries for the most mighty Catholic King of Spain, Philip, her 
brother, carefully observing Christian and divine worship, donated this win- 
dow for the embellishment of this church in the year of our Lord 1562.5? The 
inscription thus establishes Margaret's position within the Habsburg dynasty 
and the government of the Low Countries, mentioning her titles and affilia- 
tions in full, as was usual. 

The statement that she 'carefully [observes] Christian and divine worship' 
was less customary and reinforces the inscription on her brother's window, 
who is said to 'defend Catholic piety' No such formula is found on earlier win- 
dows donated by Habsburg rulers, and it was undoubtedly prompted by the 
alternatives to the Catholic liturgy that had now reared their heads. And as 
with the king's window, a connection can be made between the inscription in 
Margaret's donor compartment and the Old Testament scene at the top of the 
window. The passage in the Bible about Elijah's sacrifice (1 Kings 18:20—40) tells 
how the prophet challenged the priests of Baal to a contest to see whose god 
would be the first to ignite a sacrificial pyre. The priests of Baal lost, of course, 
despite their frenzied dancing and self-mutilation to urge their god to display 
his power. 

Their sacrifice, which was as dry as a bone, failed to go up in flames. Elijah's 
faith was so strong, though, that he repeatedly drenched his with water, and 
needless to say it was immediately consumed by heavenly fire after the proph- 
et made a simple request to Jehovah. Elijah's altar is in the center of the scene, 
and stretched out upon it is the bullock, which Elijah's assistants are soaking 
with water. Standing on the right and looking a little crestfallen is King Ahab, 


50 CVN2, 97. 
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FIGURE 3.8 Wouter Crabeth, cartoon for Elijah’s sacrifice, ca. 1562 
GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 
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FIGURE 3.9 Wouter Crabeth, cartoon for Margaret of Parma's donor's border, ca. 1562 
GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 


who had backed the priests of Baal. In the left background is a temple of Baal 
andan idol, and in the middle ground is the priests' altar with their untouched 
offering. Most of the bystanders, some of whom are on their knees, are looking 
up at the heavens in awe as the divine fire is sent down with a host of angels to 
envelop the animal. 

Some of the figures are blowing trumpets while others have puffed out their 
cheeks and are blowing in the direction of Elijah's altar as the sacrifice catches 
fire. God the Father looks down from the very top of the arch as if to check that 
everything is going according to plan. He is seated on a cloud that fills the en- 
tire top half of the composition and merges seamlessly with the pillar of smoke 
rising from the altar. 

One of the trumpeting angels is almost nonchalantly holding a chain pin- 
ioning a satanic figure. This detail appears to be unique in the visual tradi- 
tion of the scene. The depiction of Elijah's contest with the priests of Baal first 
made its appearance in the medieval typology as a harbinger of the descent of 
the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, and it often features as a Bible illustration from the 
early sixteenth century on. Lucas Cranach the Younger used those illustrations 
as a source of inspiration for several paintings of a decidedly Lutheran stamp, 
such as the epitaph for the Hoffmann family from a Leipzig church. 
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Luther himself was often likened to Elijah, the True Prophet, and it hard- 
ly needs pointing out that the superstition of King Ahab and his priests of 
Baal in this painting are equated with Catholicism, as Luther did himself in a 
well-known table talk in which he described a painting of the same subject — 
probably the one by Cranach that is now in Dresden.*! However, the host of 
angels blowing trumpets does not feature in the Lutheran version, nor in the 
Bible illustrations, nor in the classically typological depictions of the story, and 
nor, most decidedly, do chained devils. 

That is hardly surprising, since they are not mentioned in the relevant Bible 
chapter. Trumpets are more often associated with the Revelation to John, and 
it is there, starting in chapter 19, that one comes across the scene in which “the 
beast was taken, and with him the false prophet" (Revelation 19:20). There the 
devil is chained by an angel for a thousand years and cast into a bottomless 
pit. This passage was depicted on several occasions in the sixteenth century, 
among others by Dürer in his famous Apocalypse cycle, and in various illustrat- 
ed Bibles or Bible summaries (fig. 3.10). Wouter Crabeth was clearly indebted 
to that tradition, as can be seen from the similar rendering of the devil's collar 
and chain. 

However unusual the combination of Elijah's sacrifice with angels blowing 
trumpets and a chained devil may be, its interpretation is obvious. It signifies 
the defeat of false prophets and thus of heresy. Triumphing over devils and 
monsters had regularly been used since the second half of the sixteenth centu- 
ry as a metaphor of the Catholic Church vanquishing Reformation heresy. The 
chained devil reinforces the message of Elijah’s sacrifice, itself a story about 
the destruction of an errant religious sect. It also resonates with the words of 
the inscription beside the portrait of the donatrix describing her as a staunch 
adherent of the Catholic faith and divine worship. There is a second link be- 
tween the scene of Elijah and the donor compartment in the prominence of 
her patron saint, Margaret of Antioch, the princess who converted to the true 
faith and made a sign of the Cross to overcome the devil that appeared to her 
in the prison into which she had been cast for her beliefs.9? 

This proposed political-religious interpretation of the donor compart- 
ment combined with the Old Testament scene, which between them present 
Margaret of Parma as defender of the Catholic church and adversary of her- 
esy, would not have escaped many contemporary observers. The first time one 


51  V.Rodekamp (ed.), Leipzig original: Stadtgeschichte vom Mittelalter bis zur Völkerschlacht, 
(Altenburg: Verl. DZA 2006), 212. The picture in the Gemäldegalerie Alter Meister in 
Dresden (inv. nr. 1941) dates from 1545 and comes from the Torgauer Schlosskapelle. 

52 L. Goosen, Van Afra tot de Zevenslapers: heiligen in religie en kunsten, (Nijmegen: SUN, 
2002), 243, 244. 
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FIGURE 3.10 

Albrecht Dürer, The devil 
thrown in the bottomless pit, 
1511, 399x280 mm 
AMSTERDAM, 
RIJKSMUSEUM 


comes across such an interpretation of this element of Margaret's window is 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century in Ignatius Walvis's Beschrijving der 
stad Gouda of 1713, who wrote that “an attentive observer immediately realizes 
that Elijah’s sacrifice and The washing of the feet were painted with a clear inten- 
tion at a time when the new religious passion was already beginning to create 
so much upheaval in the Low Countries. Elijah’s sacrifice shamed Baal's teach- 
ers and followers, and confirmed him (i.e. Elijah) and his teaching through a 
sign of a divine miracle."53 

We know from her correspondence with Philip in Spain that Margaret re- 
garded the defense of the Catholic religion and the battle against heresy as one 
of her overriding tasks. Her letters testify to a continuing and engaged con- 
cern with religious matters. She regularly describes the progress that was being 
made with the appointment of bishops to the new dioceses created on Philip's 
orders in 1559, and she also reports on individual cases of heresy and the as- 
sociated sentences that had been and were about to be carried out. If religious 


53 Walvis, Beschrijving van der Goude, vol. 11, 72. 
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problems arose, she wrote to her half-brother on 17 March 1560, “I shall en- 
sure most earnestly that the necessary steps be taken. Several executions have 
been carried out in Antwerp recently, and recently a few more Calvinists have 
been seized. The margrave is making great haste with their prosecution at 
our continued insistence.”>4 She goes on to speak of the religious troubles in 
Friesland, where two priests had been arrested on suspicion of heresy, and of 
similar problems in Zeeland and Tréves. Philip, though, was never satisfied. 
"Madame, my good sister,” he began on 31 October 1560, “although I have noted 
most clearly from various of your letters that you take a particular interest in 
every case of heresy and every offense against our holy faith, (...) yet I cannot 
refrain from commending this matter to your attention once again as earnestly 
as I can because of the special and honorable obligation that I have to God 
and of the service I owe him, and because of the salvation of the souls of my 
good subjects."55 

Just as in the king's window, the references to the political-religious ideals 
appear to be embodied in the Old Testament scene, while the one from the 
New Testament is primarily an expression of the devotional aspect. No mat- 
ter who exactly was behind it, the original use of the typology in Margaret's 
window displays the same careful thought as was applied in the king's window. 
If anything, matters were even more complex, for in her window there are not 
only typological connections between the two main scenes, but also within 
the separate scenes. Mention has already been made of the inclusion of a vi- 
sion from Revelation in Elijah’s sacrifice, with the punishment of the priests 
of Baal being paralleled by the punishment of Satan and his false prophets as 
described by John. 

The scene of The washing of the feet (fig. 3.11) also has an internal typologi- 
cal element in the shape of six scenes, seemingly marble reliefs, on the wall of 
the room where the event is taking place. They are all episodes from the life of 
Moses: Moses and Aaron before Pharaoh, The burning bush, The crossing of the 
Red Sea, The fall of manna, The brazen serpent and The dance around the golden 
calf (fig. 312). The most important point is that these scenes jointly stand for 
the book of Exodus, which describes the escape from Egypt that is commemo- 
rated by Jews at Passover, which is when the Last Supper took place. This ac- 
counts for the prominent position of The crossing of the Red Sea at top center 
on the wall. The fall of manna is directly associated with the Passover meal, 
while traditionally The brazen serpent is a prefiguration of the Crucifixion. 


54 M. Gachard (ed.), Correspondance de Marguerite d'Autriche, Duchesse de Parme, avec 
Philippe ii, 3 vols., 1867-81, vol. 1, 137-38. 
55  Gachard, Correspondance, vol. 1, 312. 
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Wouter Crabeth, cartoon for The washing of the feet, ca. 1562 
GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 
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FIGURE 3.12 Wouter Crabeth, reliefs with scenes from the life of Moses, detail of 
Margaret of Parma's window, ca. 1562 
GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 
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The typological connection between The washing of the feet and the exodus 
from Egypt was established in Augustine's treatises on John's gospel. The first 
sentence in the biblical account reads: *Now before the feast of the passover, 
when Jesus knew that his hour was come that he should depart out of this 
world unto the Father, having loved his own which were in the world, he loved 
them unto the end.” Augustine explains this as follows: “Pascha (passover) is 
not, as some think, a Greek noun, but a Hebrew: and yet there occurs in this 
noun a very suitable kind of accordance in the two languages. For inasmuch as 
the Greek word paschein means to suffer, therefore pascha has been supposed 
to mean suffering, as if the noun derived its name from His passion: but in its 
own language, that is, in Hebrew, pascha means passover; because the pascha 
was then celebrated for the first time by God's people, when, in their flight 
from Egypt, they passed over the Red Sea. And now that prophetic emblem is 
fulfilled in truth, when Christ is led as a sheep to the slaughter.”56 

It is worth following Augustine's commentary a little further, above all be- 
cause his interpretation leads to a formulation of the difference between the 
Old and New Testaments of the kind similar to the King's window. It begins 
when he discusses the meaning of the words ‘He loved them unto the end’: 
‘For what mean these words, to the end, but just to Christ? For Christ is the 
end of the law, says the apostle, for righteousness to everyone that believes. 
Romans 10:4.’ In other words, Christ, through his love, renews the Old Law of 
Moses so that mankind could afterwards live ‘under grace’. 

Like Solomon and Moses, Elijah had long been seen as an important pre- 
figuration of Christ in the typological exegesis. In the visual arts his ascent into 
heaven in a fiery chariot (2 Kings 2:1-18) was often linked to Christ's Ascension, 
butas noted above, the combination of Elijah's sacrifice with The washing of the 
feet was new. Nor is there an obvious formal similarity between them, as there 
is in most of the traditional typologies. We have already seen that the contrast 
between the Law and Grace was stressed in The washing of the feet, in which 
the key is Christ's love for his disciples and for mankind, and his resulting sac- 
rifice. That message is reinforced by linking the scene to Elijah’s sacrifice, for 
there we see the vengeful God of the Old Testament (the 3,000 priests of Baal 
were slaughtered immediately after the failure of their sacrifice). In Margaret's 
window, as in the king's, it is thus a question of the qualitative difference be- 
tween the Old and the New Testaments. As Augustine put it so pithily: "Put 
very briefly, the difference between the two testaments can best be expressed 
in two words: fear and love."57 


56 Augustine of Hippo, Tractatus in Johannem 55. 
57 Augustine of Hippo, Contra Adimantum Manichei discipulum Liber Unus. 
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The nature of the difference between the Old and the New Law is fur- 
ther emphasized by the combination in this window of Moses and Elijah 
as antetypes of Christ. They appeared together during the Transfiguration 
(Matth. 17:1-5), prompting St. Augustine to say: ‘Here is the Lord, here the Law 
and the Prophets; but the Lord as the Lord; the Law in Moses, Prophecy in 
Elias; only they as servants and as ministers. They as vessels: He as the foun- 
tain: Moses and the Prophets spoke, and wrote; but when they poured out, 
they were filled from Him. 

The words of the church father concerning the qualitative difference be- 
tween the Testaments find a clear echo in those of Herman Lethmaet, when 
he explains that understanding the Holy Book is the most precious gift of the 
Holy Spirit. Anybody who wants to understand the New Testament, he claims, 
must first read the Old Testament. But the New Testament has a greater value: 
What God earlier only told the people through the prophets, he has now made 
reality in Christ.59 

After giving an example of the love he felt for mankind by washing the feet 
of his disciples, Christ summed up the importance of what he had done: ‘A new 
commandment I give unto you, That ye love one another; as I have loved you, 
that ye also love one another’ (John 13:34). According to Augustine, the crux of 
this passage lies in the words ‘as I have loved you’. The old commandment said 
that one should love one’s neighbor as one’s fellow man, but Christ showed 
man the love of God. No doubt, it is here that the essence of the combination 
with The washing of the feet and the scenes from the life of Moses lies. 

In his Demonstratio religionis christianae Franciscus Sonnius, the Louvain 
professor and close colleague of Herman Lethmaet who was introduced in 
chapter 1, quotes Augustine in a way that fits our interpretation of this window 
seamlessly. A chapter entitled De diligendo Deum et Proximos (‘about loving 
God and one’s neighbors’) reflects on Christ’s new command as follows: 


The Divine Augustine (...) called it a new commandment that had never 
been given before. What was prescribed before, was to love thy neighbor 
like thyself; but what Christ prescribes is to love one another ‘like I have 
loved you’ (...) Hereby we enter the realm of the supernatural. Because 
Christ loves us in a divine way, a feeling that transcends our natural, 
human love, and is completely without cost, spiritual, on account of God 


58 Augustine of Hippo, sermon 28 on the New Testament. 
59 Goudriaan, Herman Lethmaet, 35; Lethmaet, De instauranda religione, 181. 
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and our salvation (...) He offered us the blood of his heart, not asking for 
anything in return except that we, with him, become one with God.®° 


3.4 Jonah and Balaam 


High in the east wall of the north side of the transept, adjacent to the high- 
est region of the King's window, a relatively small window designed by Dirck 
Crabeth with Jonah and the whale (fig. 3.13) is visible. It is one of the few win- 
dows of which no cartoon is extant, but luckily the vidimus (fig. 314), clearly 
betraying the master's own hand, is.9! 

In the background the prophet is cast overboard, in the foreground he ap- 
pears from the mouth of the whale. There are various degrees of dynamism 
with which an artist could make that happen. A near-contemporary print by 
Maerten van Heemskerck (fig. 3.15) is among the most violent; we see the whale 
projectile vomiting the prophet onto the coast, making us hold our breath for 
the moment he will hit the ground. The Gouda window on the other hand rep- 
resents the most placid end of the spectrum: Jonah looks as if he leisurely steps 
off a gangway. He is every inch the prophet, worthy and self-assured, his flow- 
ing robe unaffected by the three-day stay in the belly of the animal, holding a 
banderole in his hand that reads: ‘Ecce plusquam Jona hic’. In the background 
the contours of Niniveh are visible, and in the middle ground the preceding 
scene, where Jonah is being thrown overboard, is shown. 

The words on his banderole are not the words Jonah spoke himself accord- 
ing to the bible book that carries his name - they are what Christ answered 
when he was asked for a sign by some Pharisees in the same bible verses from 
Matthew that were the basis of the typological connections in the King's win- 
dow. A reminder of the relevant passage: 


An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign; and there shall 
no sign be given to it, but the sign of the prophet Jonah: For as Jonah 
was three days and three nights in the whale's belly; so shall the Son of 
man be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth. The men of 


60 Sonnius, Demonstrationum Religionis Christianae, fol. 226 r.: ‘D.Aug (…) ideo vocari novum 
mandatum, quia nunquam antea datum. Antea quidem praeceptum erat, Diliges proxi- 
mum tuum sicut teipsum: verum a Christo praecipitur, diligite invicem sicut dilexi vos. 
(...) Ista vero ingreditur rerum spiritualium. Nam Christus dilexit nos divine, affectu plus 
quam naturali vel humano, pure gratis, pure spiritualiter, pure propter Deum nostramque 
salutem, pure ad omnium quae habet communionem; adeo quod sanguinem cordis pon- 
eret, non spectando aliud quam ut nos secum unum faceret cum Deo. 

61 CVN2, 107-109. 
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FIGURE 3.13 

Dirck Crabeth, Jonah and the whale, 
Cà. 1565, 410x210 cm 

GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 
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Nineveh shall rise in judgment with this generation, and shall condemn 
it: because they repented at the preaching of Jonah; and, behold, a greater 
than Jonah is here. 


MATTHEW 12:39-40 


Christ here compares himself favourably to the prophet. After witnessing 
Christ surpassing John the Baptist and Solomon, the viewer is once more con- 
fronted with the message of Christ's divinity. 

Precisely because these were the words of Christ, Augustine cites them as a 
central piece of evidence for his typological explanation of the bible. In one of 
his letters, he refers to Matthew 12:39-40 when he writes: 'As to the question, 
What was prefigured by the sea monster restoring alive on the third day the 
prophet whom it swallowed? Why is this asked of us when Christ Himself has 
given the answer?'62 


62 Augustine of Hippo, Letter 102, to Deogratias, ca. 409 AD: http://www.newadvent.org/ 
fathers/1102102.htm. 
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FIGURE 3.14 

Dirck Crabeth, vidimus for Jonah and 
the whale, ca. 1565, 315x198 cm 
AMSTERDAM, AMSTERDAM MUSEUM 


FIGURE 3.15 Philips Galle after Maerten van Heemskerck, Jonah and 
the whale, ca. 1565, 207x248 mm 
AMSTERDAM, RIJKSMUSEUM 
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FIGURE 3.16 

Dirck Crabeth, Balaam and the ass, 
Cà. 1565, 410x210 cm 

GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 


The banderole on the Balaam window (fig. 316),9? diagonally on the other 
side of the transept, is more prosaic at face value. The words this time come 
from a donkey's mouth, illustrating the passage where the non-Jewish prophet 
Balaam was on his way to king Balak of Moab, who had asked him to come and 
curse the Israelites. On his way to the king an angel blocked his path. Unlike 
Balaam, the ass saw the angel and would not go any further. Balaam smote the 
ass to make her move. When he did so for the third time, the ass spoke to the 
prophet, who then also saw the angel. The words in the banderole, by excep- 
tion not in Latin but in Dutch, read ‘Waerom slaet gij mij’ (“Why hast thou 
smitten me?’). At that moment, the eyes of the prophet are opened as well, he 
sees the angel and his eyes are also opened by God to the truth. 


63 . CV2,cat.14, 132-133. 
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In the left foreground stand the two servants Balaam took with him. In the 
background we see how Balak, as instructed by Balaam, has prepared seven 
altars (Numbers 23:1-12) and sacrificed a ram and a bullock on each, where- 
upon Balaam, instead of cursing the Israelites, blesses them: 'How shall I curse, 
whom God has not cursed? Or how shall I defy, whom the Lord hath not de- 
fied? From the top of the rocks I see him, and from the hills I behold him’ 
Indeed Balaam stands on a high rock, gazing toward the camp of the Israelites, 
with just behind him the ranting king who gestures violently with his hands 
and sword.64 

The Balaam story fits into the overarching narrative of the transept. Just like 
Jonah, Balaam receives a sign from God that is a turning point in his career as 
a prophet. Furthermore, there is a specific parallel between the Old Testament 
story in Margaret of Parma's window and this: in both Elijah’s sacrifice and 
in Balaam and the ass, the ones who erect altars for the Lord are rewarded, 
whereas their enemies who revere other gods are defeated and reduced to 
sword wielding fools. 

But just as in Jonah and the whale, the key to the window's central mes- 
sage lies in the banderole. The words ‘Look, more than Jonah is here’, straight 
out of the vulgate, explicitly introduced the element of typology into the pic- 
ture, combining an Old Testament scene with a reference to that story in the 
New Testament. At first sight the Balaam scene does not seem to offer a par- 
allel excursion into the New Testament, since the words of the donkey seem 
to fit the Numbers paragraph of Balaam. As they are — uniquely — in Dutch, 
they were obviously not taken from the Vulgate, as most other banderoles in 
Crabeths works were, so they must have been taken from a Dutch translation. 
The most logical candidate would be the Louvain bible of 1548, the translation 
of the Vulgate approved by the Catholic Church. When looking up the pas- 
sage about the prophet smiting the donkey, the words uttered by the animal 
in Numbers 22:28 are formulated only slightly differently than on the window: 
"Waerom slaedi my?’ in which the declination of the verb with ‘-i’ implies a 
certain familiarity between the conversation partners. That was apparently the 
approach of the ass, invoking all the years she had loyally served his master. 

But in the same edition, the exact words on the window, the more formal 
‘waerom slaet ghy my?’ actually do appear, but in the context of the Passion. 
When, after his capture by the Roman soldiers, Christ is brought before the 


64 Cf. W. Melion, ‘Exegetical duality as a meditative crux in Maarten van Heemskercks 
Balaam and the angel in a panoramic landscape of 1554; in: Karl Enenkel and Walter 
Melion (eds.), Meditatio. Refashioning the Self. Theory and practice in Late Medieval and 
Early Modern Intellectual Culture, (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 391—434. 
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high priest Annas, an exchange of words ensues. One of the servants of Annas 
takes offence and hits the Redeemer in the face (John 1819-23): 


The high priest then asked Jesus of his disciples, and of his doctrine. 
Jesus answered him, I spake openly to the world; I ever taught in the 
synagogue, and in the temple, whither the Jews always resort; and in se- 
cret have I said nothing. Why askest thou me? Ask them which heard me, 
what I have said unto them: behold, they know what I said. And when 
he had thus spoken, one of the officers which stood by struck Jesus with 
the palm of his hand, saying, Answerest thou the high priest so? Jesus 
answered him, If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil: but if well, 
why smitest thou me? 


This scene has been portrayed in many passion cycles, like the print series of 
Lucas van Leyden (fig. 3.17). Although there seems to be no precedent in art 
history for a typological pairing with Balaam and the ass, the connection is 
obvious - just as in the case of Jonah, we see a biblical prefiguration becoming 
the vehicle for words that were uttered by Christ himself. If this interpretation 
is correct, the smiting of the she-ass thus becomes a prefiguration of the slap 
in Christ's face, and again, just as in the case of the pharisees asking for a sign, 
or St. Philip asking to see the Father, a doubter is put in his place by Christ 
himself. 


3.5 Turmoil in the Temple 


The two remaining large windows in the transept, just like the above- 
mentioned prophet-windows, expand on the themes laid out in the Habsburg 
windows. Next to the fight for unity in the Catholic church, they emphasize the 
superiority of Christ. The scourging of Heliodorus (fig. 3.18)®S and The cleansing 
of the Temple (fig. 319)99 are located at the Eastern walls of the transept, to 
the left and right of the ambulatory entrances. Clearly, the Heliodorus and the 
Cleansing of the Temple form a typological pair. 

The former tells the apocryphal story of general Heliodorus who comes 
to claim the treasures of the Temple, upon which the priest Onias prays to 
God, who sends an angel and a heavenly horseman to whip the general out 
(2 Maccabees 3:24-26). The composition is based on Raphael's version of the 


65 CV2, cat. 11, 109-116. 
66 CV2, cat. 12, 116—123. 
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FIGURE 3.17 

Lucas van Leyden, Christ 
before Annas, 1509, diam. 
285mm 

AMSTERDAM, 
RIJKSMUSEUM 


story, which the glass painter knew through a print by Coornhert after Maerten 
van Heemskerck.®” 

The donor, Erick of Brunswick 11, was a German count brought up in the 
Lutheran faith. He converted to Catholicism as an adult and became a staunch 
defender of that religion and a close ally of Philip 11. Among his greatest 
achievements was the capture of the highest ranking generals of the French 
army at the battle of St. Quentin in 1557, Philip's deciding victory over the 
French which made the Peace of Cambrai possible. As a reward, the king grant- 
ed Erick the title Lord of Woerden, a town next to Gouda. The count started 
to live at his Woerden castle with his mistress, far from his estranged wife in 
Germany.9? The donation of his window in Gouda confirmed his newfound 
prominence in Holland and, of course, his closeness to the king. 

As usual, the donor compartment includes a portrait of the donor in full 
formal dress, plus his family arms going back four generations, and a patron 
saint — in this case St. Lawrence, whose death was celebrated at the 10th of 
August, the day of the battle of St. Quentin. For the same reason, Philip 11 also 
cultivated a devotion for this saint ever since.®° 


67 L M. Veldman and G. Luijten, Maerten van Heemskerck. The New Hollstein: Dutch and 
Flemish etchings, engravings and woodcuts 1450-1700, (Ouderkerk aan den IJssel: Sound 
and Vision Publishers, 1993-1994), nr. 236. 

68 W. Kunze, Leben und Bauten Herzog Erichs II. Von Braunschweig-Lüneburg, (Neustadt am 
Rübenberge: 1993) 112. 

69 J. Hall, Dictionary of Subjects and Symbols in Art (New York: Harper & Row 1974, Dutch ed. 
augmented by Ilja M. Veldman, 1992, 4th ed. 2000), 202. 
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FIGURE 3.18 FIGURE 3.19 
Wouter Crabeth, The scourging of Heliodorus, Dirck Crabeth, The cleansing of the Temple, 
1566, 1360x470 cm 1567-69, 1350x460 cm 


GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 
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Another feature of the donor compartment is an inscription that gives a 
reason for the donation: CATHOLICAE RELIGIONIS ERGO, ('because of 
the Catholic religion’). The fact that these words were included undoubtedly 
has to do with the emergence of the reformation; an added salient detail is 
that it is dated 1566. At the moment it was finished — in the spring of 1567 — 
many may already have thought that the scene of Heliodorus referred to the 
iconoclasm, particularly since the patron had played a prominent part as a 
defender of the Catholic church in that fateful year. As Lord of Woerden, Erick 
of Brunswick had his mercenaries chase the Lutherans out of the town's par- 
ish church wich they had occupied for a few weeks."? The Gouda chronicler 
Ignatius Walvis wrote in 1713 that Brunswick gave the window 'as an eternal 
punishment for the violation of the church in the year of 1566, committed all 
through the Netherlands ...?! 

Only at the end of the 2oth century, this interpretation was refuted.” 
Documents in the church archive show that production of the window 
started in 1564, which means that the design was finished well before the 
iconoclasm.” And indeed, the figure of Heliodorus was already seen as a sym- 
bol of the threat of the reformation before 1566. This is borne out by the poetry 
of Anna Bijns, an Antwerp school teacher and the foremost lay spokesperson 
against the reformation of her time. In her book of 1548 she named Heliodorus 
several times among other heretics of the Old Testament like Nicanor, Antioch 
and Ahab.” Referring to the religious unrest in her own time, the author asks 
God to interfere personally, just as he did in the case of Heliodorus: 


How can you refrain from putting up a fight / Against those who sadden 
your servants now? / Let them taste Heliodorus' scourge right now / So no 
inch of skin will be left on their bodies!5 


The pendant of this window on the other side of the choir is the Cleansing of 
the Temple (fig. 319). The scene is described by all four evangelists, but here the 
text of John 2:13-22 is followed — the Gospel where, according to Augustine, 
Christ's divinity is most clearly spelled out. Arriving at the Temple, Christ saw 
money changers and people selling cattle, sheep and dogs. He then made a 


70 Kunze, Leben und Bauten, 125. 

71 ~~ Walvis, Beschrijving der stad Gouda, vol. 11, 73. 

72 W. Th. Kloek, W. Halsema-Kubes and RJ. Baarsen, Kunst voor de Beeldenstorm, 
(s-Gravenhage: Staatsuitgeverij, 1986), 116; X. van Eck and C.E. Coebergh-Surie,“Behold, 
a greater than Jonah is here? the iconographic program of the stained-glass windows of 
Gouda, 1552—72' Simiolus 25 (1997), 5-44. 

73 CVN2, 114. 

74 Anna Bijns, Tweede boeck vol schoone ende constige refereynen, Antwerpen 1548, 118. 

75 Bijns, Tweede boeck, 41. 
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whip out of cords and drove them all away, scattered the coins of the money 
changers and overturned their tables. 

The genesis of this window was complicated by the political events of the 
time. It carries the date 1567 but by then it was already five years in the making. 
The intended donor was William of Orange, whose portrait was drawn in 1562 
by Wouter Crabeth."6 At that time, Orange still belonged to Philip 11's inner 
circle. He was the stadholder of Holland and one of the King's main advisors. 
He had even been closer to Charles v; on October 25 1555, during the ceremony 
where Charles v ceded sovereignty over the Netherlands to Philip 11, the sickly 
Emperor who was unable to walk by himself into the Great Hall of the Brussels 
castle, chose William to walk next to him and support him physically." 

But as is well known, the relationship between William of Orange and the 
House of Habsburg soured very quickly. The modernization of government 
under Philip 11, who came to rely more and more on professional administra- 
tors and less on the land-owning nobility, was one of the bones of contention. 
A quarrel between Margaret of Parma and the Prince regarding the preven- 
tion of an iconoclasm in Gouda in 1566 is illustrative of this estrangement. 
The Gouda city council, egged on by the priest of the Sint Janskerk Judocus 
Bourgeois (see ch. 2) had asked Margaret of Parma for permission to hire 300 
mercenaries to guard the city gates in case any iconoclasts might try to enter 
the city. Margaret, assisted by Viglius, agreed and the soldiers were hired, to- 
gether with the equal number Erick of Brunswick engaged for the defense of 
nearby Woerden. William of Orange, at the time stadholder of Holland and as 
such ultimately responsible for Gouda's defense, heard it through the grape- 
vine. This deeply offended him, as he wrote in a letter to the governess.7? 

The prince became the leader of the Dutch Revolt around 1567. There is 
no evidence that he ever paid a dime for the window and when it was finally 
placed in 1569, his portrait was not included — no doubt because of his breach 
with the Habsburg house. Two incomplete versions of Dirck Crabeth's design 


76 CVN2, 121. 

77 +O. Mörke, Willem van Oranje 1533-1584: vorst en ‘vader’ van de Republiek, (Amsterdam: 
Atlas Contact, 2010), 61, 62. 

78 | Wim de Groot first drew attention to these events in connection with the Gouda win- 
dows: W. De Groot, 'Viglius van Aytta and the iconography of the Seventh Window, and 
his protective influence during the iconoclasm of 1566 in Gouda’ In: W. De Groot, (ed.), 
The Seventh Window. The King's Window donated by Philip II and Mary Tudor to Sint 
Janskerk in Gouda. Hilversum: Verloren, 2005, 145-152. For the source material see R. Fruin, 
Uittreksel uit Francisci Dusseldorpii Annales 1566-1616, Den Haag 1893, p. 15 (report about 
what happened in Gouda) and the correspondence between Margaretha van Parma 
and William of Orange in: G. Groen van Prinsterer, J.T. Bodel Nijenhuis, FJ.L. Krämer 
and C.H.T. Bussemaker, Archives ou correspondance inedite de la Maison Orange-Nassau, 
(Leiden: Luchtmans, 1835-1915), 5 series, 1st series, vol. 2, 323. 
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survive. From the most detailed version only the upper part with the scene 
of The cleansing of the Temple is still extant, from the other, only the lower 
part with the donor compartment (fig. 3.20)7? so that together, they allow us to 
form a pretty good idea of how the window as a whole was supposed to look. 

The wall space originally reserved for the donor compartment was bricked 
up.®° This shows not only how definitively the prince had fallen from grace at 
the time but also how important the execution of the main scene was found 
to be. The bricked-up segment was opened up again in 1656, and members of 
the (now protestant) city government had their coats of arms placed there, ef- 
fectively presenting themselves as donors. Amidst the heraldic signs, a poem 
was placed that invites the viewer to understand The cleansing of the Temple as 
an anti-Catholic statement (see ch. 5.4). 

At the time it was made, The cleansing of the Temple was of course meant 
to say pretty much the opposite — it reinforced the message of The scourg- 
ing of Heliodorus that the church must be cleansed of all heretical/reformist 
elements.8 As such, these two works elaborated on the visual allusions to 
Philip 11, Margaret of Parma and their circle as defenders of the Church — 
allusions that were reinforced by inscriptions stating that Philip 11 would 
‘defend the Catholic Church forever, Margaret of Parma would ‘uphold the 
rites of the Church' and Erick of Brunswick gave his window 'for the sake of 
the Catholic religion’. 

But as in the windows donated by Philip 11 and Margaret of Parma, the 
combination of the two scenes also contained a devotional message. A divine 
intervention in the Old Testament is contrasted by an act of Christ, who con- 
vinces doubters that with his coming a new era has started. Mankind will need 
no more signs apart from what he himself says and does. After the Cleansing 
some concerned Jewish eye-witnesses ask Christ where he gets the authority 
for his actions: "What sign shewest thou unto us, seeing that thou doest these 
things (John 2:18)?’ In our window this episode is represented by people stand- 
ing around in the temple, some looking angrily at Christ, some gesturing in his 
direction (fig. 3.21). Christ answers them in this manner: 


“Destroy this temple, and I will raise it again in three days.” They replied, 
“It has taken forty-six years to build this temple and you are going to raise 
it in three days?" But the temple he had spoken of was his body. After he 


79 CVN2, 121, 122. 

80 JCVN2,1z. 

81 E.A. Maré, ‘El Greco's paintings (1560-1576) based on bible texts, in: Acta Theologica 29 
(2009), 61-80, esp. 72-76. 
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FIGURE 3.20 Dirck Crabeth, Two partial designs for The cleansing of the Temple, 
ca. 1562-1567, 530x325 mm. and 290x409 mm 
GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK AND AMSTERDAM, AMSTERDAM 
MUSEUM 
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was raised from the dead, his disciples recalled what he had said. Then 
they believed the scripture and the words that Jesus had spoken. 


JOHN 239-21 


As was discussed before in connection with the King's window, these 
words were crucial to the biblical foundation for the concept of Christ as head 
of the Church, and the Church being superior to Solomon's Temple because 
it is the body of Christ. In Augustine's words: ‘(...) Solomon built the Temple 
of the Lord, as a type or a figure of the future Church and Christ's body, about 
which it is said in the Gospel: Destroy this temple, and I will raise it again in 
three days.82 

Requests for signs that Jesus is the true Saviour are the common thread of 
the iconography of the transept - the request of the apostle Philip, the request 
of the Pharisees and the request by the Jews after the cleansing of the Temple. 
Each time, Christ answers that he needs no further signs — who he is and what 
he does are enough. How special that is, is emphasized by typological pairings 
with scenes from the Old Testament in which God does give a sign — by accept- 
ing the sacrifices of Solomon and Elijah, and sending a horseman and an angel 
to scourge Heliodorus. 

In two of his retorts, Christ predicts his own Passion and Resurrection: he 
tells the Pharisees: ‘For as Jonah was three days and three nights in the whale’s 
belly; so shall the Son of man be three days and three nights in the heart of the 
earth, and the Jews: ‘Destroy this temple, and I will raise it again in three days.’ 
The central scenes of the two largest windows, The Last Supper and The wash- 
ing of the feet, are themselves episodes of the Passion; the prominent figure of 
Judas in the former and the wall reliefs in the latter refer to Christ’s later suffer- 
ing, and his knowledge and embrace of what is inevitable. 

Although the writings of Franciscus Sonnius can, as we saw, sometimes clar- 
ify the meaning of specific scenes, there is nothing in his work that connects, 
as these windows do, the requests for signs from Christ with his divinity, his 
passion and his resurrection. But again, we do find such a passage in Herman 
Lethmaets De Instauranda Religione, in a chapter about the Catechism from 
book v entitled ‘The Illustrious Progress of the Church. It explores what the 
central teachings of the Christian Church are and where they come from. 

Lethmaet observes that from the beginning, the apostles taught that Christ 
suffered on the Cross in order to save mankind, and that he rose from the dead. 
Unsurprisingly, the apostles referred to Christ and the prophets for evidence 


82 Augustine of Hippo, Enarratio in Psalmos 126: Quia et iste Salomon aedificaverat tem- 
plum Domino, in typo quidem et in figura futurae Ecclesiae et corporis Domini; unde 
dicit in Evangelio: Solvite templum hoc, et in triduo excitabo illud. 

CVN2, 121. 
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FIGURE 3.21 

Detail of the cartoon 
for The cleansing of 
the Temple, ca. 1565 
GOUDA, SINT 
JANSKERK 


and Lethmaet follows them there, starting out from the moment that John the 
Baptist points to Christ: 


83 


Behold, he said, the lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world. 
He meant that Christ was the lamb about which Isaiah foresaid that he 
would redeem the sins of the world. That is also how Christ spoke when 
he expelled the merchants from the Temple, and was interrogated about 
the authority with which he acted. Destroy this temple, he said. And soon 
after that, when he was explaining the principles of the new religion to 
Nicodemus, he said: 'as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of man be lifted up. Thus also after his resurrection, 
when he spoke to the mortals in order to make them understand, he said 
it behooved Christ to suffer.9? 


Lethmaet, De instauranda religione, 98: 'Ecce, inquit, agnus ille Dei, qui tollit peccatum 
mundi. Christum agnum illum esse significans, cuius occisione Esaias praedixerat mun- 
dum fore redimendum. Sic & Christus in exordio suae manifestationis cum expulsis e 
templo negociatoribus interrogaretur, qua authoritate hoc faceret, Destruite, inquit, 
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The reference to the words of John the Baptist helps us understand the con- 
nection between the testimonies about Christ from the ambulatory and those 
in the transept. They reinforce eachother in the message that the Passion of 
Christ is crucial to Christian belief. In the next paragraph, Lethmaet shows 
how the Catechism originated directly from the bible: 


So it must be ascribed to divine providence that the Eunuch, when Philip 
came to educate him about the Gospel, had exactly that passage in front 
of him from Isaiah which refers to the Passion of Christ? evidently so 
that this useful reading of the scripture would offer him the opportunity 
to introduce a proper catechism.85 


It is this story that is depicted, in several instances, in Philip the Evangelist 
preaching the gospel in Samaria (figs. 4.13 and 4.14), in the nave next to Margaret 
of Parma's window. Further parallels between the message of that window and 
Lethmaet's writings will be discussed in the next chapter. 

After this aside about the happy coincidence of the bible laying open at 
just that passage, Lethmaet picks up his argument about the indivisibility of 
Crucifixion and Resurrection: 


The holy authors gladly adopted this crucial article of our religion. For 
the work of preaching about the cross would be in vain if it was not fol- 
lowed by the triumph of the resurrection, its indivisible companion. In 
fact, when Christ spoke about his death, and said ‘Destroy this Temple, he 
immediately added: ‘And in three days I will raise it up’ To Nicodemus he 
also explained his death together with the resurrection.86 


templum hoc. Mox & Nicodemo novae religionis prima rudimenta tradens, Sicut Moses, 
inquit, exaltavit serpentem in deserto, ita exaltari oportet filium hominis. Sic & redivi- 
vus, cum verborum quae mortalis dixerat, intelligentiam suis aperiret, Oportebat, inquit, 
Christum pati.’ 

84 Acts 8:27-35, referring to Isaiah 53: ‘he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter’ 

85 _ Lethmaet, De instauranda religione, 98: ‘Ut prorsus divinae asscribendum sit providen- 
tiae, quod Eunuchus insignem illum locum Esaiae, qui de Christi passione scriptus est, 
prae manibus haberet, quando eum Philippus erat de Evangelio eruditurus. Nimirum ut 
ex opportuna scripturae lectione, idoneam occasionem haberet catechismo exordiendi. 

86 _ Lethmaet, De instauranda religione, 98: ‘Huic praecipuo religionis nostrae articulo resur- 
rectionis victoriam libenter adiiciunt sacri scriptores. Nam supervacaneus fuisset crucis 
praedicandae labor, nisi & resurrectionis triumphus sequatur, individuus crucis comes. 
Christus enim cum diceret de morte sua, Destruite templum hoc: mox subiunxit, Et in 
tribus diebus suscitabo illud. Nicodemo simul cum morte ascensum etiam in coelos 
declaravit" 
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Finally, Lethmaet turns to the motif of the requests for signs, smoothly tran- 
sitioning from the critics of the cleansing of the Temple in John 238-22 to the 
Pharisees asking for a sign in Matthew 12:38-42: 


And when he testified most forcefully about his divinity, we do not read 
about any other sign to counter the enemies of the truth. When the 
Pharisees, after witnessing many other miracles, required another sign, 
he said: ‘a wicked and adulterous generation asks for a sign! But none will 
be given it except the sign of the prophet Jonah. For as Jonah was three 
days and three nights in the belly of a whale. Etc? 


These pages from De instauranda religione as well as the transept ensemble 
provide biblical evidence for the central teachings of the Christian Church 
— Christ, whose divinity needs no proof, suffered for mankind and rose from 
the dead. The validity of those teachings is confirmed by Christ's own words; 
furthermore it is shown (through the reference to the eunuch) that they were 
already canonical since the early years of the Christian Church. 

It is remarkable how broadly acceptable the theological message of this 
whole ensemble was formulated; while certainly claiming them for Catholic 
church, the program emphasized Christian teachings that were hardly contest- 
ed. Even the scene of the Last Supper focusses on the subject of the divinity 
of Christ while scrupulously avoiding the discussion about the Real Presence. 
Whereas some patrons halfway the sixteenth century already started commis- 
sioning works that heralded later Counter Reformation art, defiantly empha- 
sizing uniquely Catholic devotions like the Holy Sacrament, the seven sorrows 
and the seven joys of Mary, the seven effusions of the blood of Christ, and the 
suffering of martyrs,88 the iconography of the Gouda windows was apparently 
meant to help ‘moderate the times’, to paraphrase the motto on the King's win- 
dow (fig. 3.4). 


87 _ Lethmaet, De Instauranda Religione, 98: '& Cum divinitatem suam vellet quam maxime 
testari, nullum aliud signum legitur veritatis hostibus opposuisse. Pharisaeis post multa 
alia miracula signum postulantibus, Generatio, inquit, prava & adultera signum quaerit, 
& signum non dabitur illi, nisi Ionae prophetae: quemadmodum enim Ionas fuit in ventre 
ceti, &c. 

88 R. Suykerbuyk, ‘Reformation, renovation and commemoration: The religious patronage 
of a Brabantine lord (Zoutleeuw 1548-1558), Simiolus 39 (2017), 42-77. 
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44 Elburga van den Boetzelaer and the Queen of Sheba! 


Although only three windows in the nave were realized (there was space for at 
least twelve), it was enough to have the king's and the governess's windows sur- 
rounded by the donations of members of the high aristocracy, just as bishop 
Joris van Egmond was surrounded by members of the high clergy in the choir. 
Two were added in the north wall of the nave adjacent to the King's window 
(fig. 41) and one in the south wall of the nave adjacent to Margaret of Parma's. 

In all three cases, a connection was forged between the donor and the pro- 
tagonist of the biblical story in the main scene. Count Philip de Ligne kneels 
before Philip the Evangelist, abbess Elburga van den Boetzelaer chose the rich 
and intelligent queen of Sheba as a role model, while countess Margaretha van 
der Marck, widow of baron Jean de Ligne, chose the virtuous Old Testament 
widow Judith as the protagonist of her gift. 

Although the iconography was highly personalized, the biblical role mod- 
els that were chosen and the way their stories were told fit the program as a 
whole. The author responsible for the program of the choir may have come up 
with the subjects for the donors to approve. Also, the fact that Old Testament 
subjects were chosen for the north nave and the scene in the south nave was 
based on an episode from the Acts of the Apostles may be significant in view of 
the importance given to typology in all other windows discussed earlier. That 
is why we will start this chapter at the north side and end it on the south side. 

Elburga van den Boetzelaer, Lady of Boskoop (near Gouda) and abbess of 
the benedictine convent of Rijnsburg for noblewomen, donated Solomon and 
the queen of Sheba (fig. 4.2).? She was visited in 1559 by Wouter Crabeth, travel- 
ling together with the church warden Pieter Gerritsz. Maybe they showed her a 
contract drawing for the window, and Crabeth may have taken the opportunity 


1 Important parts of this chapter consist of reworkings of earlier publications. The founda- 
tion for the text about Solomon and the Queen of Sheba was laid in a lecture held for the 
Sixteenth Century Society conference in Bruges 2016, in a panel sponsored by the Historians 
of Netherlandish Art. Most of the text about Judith and Holofernes was published earlier in 
my article 'Siding with Philip II: Margaretha van der Marck's donation of Dirck Crabeth's 
Judith and Holofernes to the St. Janskerk in Gouda. Simiolus 34 (2009/2010): 5-17. 

2 CVNz2, cat. 6, 89-93. 
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FIGURE 4.1 The northern walls of the Sint Janskerk with Solomon and the queen of Sheba 
and Judith and Holofernes in the aisle, the Last Supper and The scourging of 
Heliodorus in the transept and (partly) The annunciation of the birth of John the 
Baptist in the choir 


to portray her at this occasion. In 1561 the abbess paid Crabeth in full, as the 
records of the convent testify: 


Thus firstly are entered here 192 pounds and two shillings for one Wouter 
Pietersz. Glass painter, domiciled within the city of Gouda at the order 
and pleasure of my My Reverend Lady to the glory of God and the adorn- 
ment of the ruined, burned parish church in said city of Gouda, every- 
thing being accomplished to the right knowledge of my said Reverend 
Lady and since at the final quittance everything appears delivered, there- 
fore here the 192 pounds 2 shillings aforementioned have been paid.? 


The window was placed in the northern nave, one window removed from 
Philip 11's. She may have been an abbess, but as a woman Elburga could not 
be counted among the clergy, which is why her gift found itself amidst those 
of the nobility, to which she indeed belonged. As said, all the inhabitants of 


3 TheHague, ARA, Archief van Rijnsburg, inv. nr. 249, fol. 66v.; CVN2, 141 note 24. 
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FIGURE 4.2 Wouter Crabeth, Solomon and the queen 
of Sheba, 1561, 126x478 cm 
GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 
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the convent were ladies of high birth, and Elburga herself was the daughter of 
Rutger, the fifth Baron of Boetzelaer and Bertha van Arkel, Lady of Heukelom.^ 

Charles v who, in his capacity as Count of Holland, carried the title of 
founder of the abbey, appointed her in 1553, after the death of her forerun- 
ner Maria van Toutenburg, whose reign had been marred by discord among 
the population of the convent, accusations of mismanagement and too much 
worldliness. She was said to throw parties where nuns danced, and organize 
trips from which the participants would not return before midnight.5 

Van den Boetzelaer found the financial situation of the convent in disar- 
ray, but soon succeeded in turning things around. There was peace among her 
flock and her budget soon ran a sizeable surplus. After paying the regular tax 
to the monarch — half of the yearly interest on its possessions? — the convent 
was still able to provide extensive charity for the poor and the hungry, to repair 
the existing buildings and even add a new large guesthouse on the premises in 
1561. It carried the inscription 'Nobility and virtue are rightly united here / In 
the house that Elburg built for the comfort (of guests)” 

Her generosity was also extended to good Catholic causes outside 
Rijnsburg — financial support was given to the Leiden Clares to build a new 
chapel, and shortly before her death in 1568 she donated a stained-glass win- 
dow to the franciscan convent outside of Leiden.? As her biographer Maria 
Hüffer put it: 'More than any of her predecessors Elburga, next to being a spiri- 
tual leader, performed the role of a worldly monarch, who (...) ruled indepen- 
dently over the domains of the abbey, among which the village of Rijnsburg 
and its immediate environment were the most important.’ 

In the donor compartment (fig. 4.3), the abbess is portrayed in the habit 
of her order, which is supposed to be black but is dark brown here. On her 
head she wears a white cap with a black veil over it. To the cap a 'guimple' or 
wimple is pinned, a starched jabbot that covers the neck. Finally, she wears a 
mantle over her habit, lined with vair, made of squirrel hides sewn together in 
such a way that the white bellies and gray backs create a regular pattern. The 
rich mantle, like the ring on her finger, signifies the dignity of her office. On its 
train sits a dog, no doubt a reminder of her faithfulness to Christ. The crozier 
in her hand symbolizes her authority over the convent. Behind her stands the 


CVN2, 89-90. 
M. Hüffer, De adellijke vrouwenabdij van Rijnsburg 11331574 (Nijmegen/Utrecht, 1922), 228— 
229; CVN2, 89-90. 
Hüffer, De adellijke vrouwenabdij van Rijnsburg, 226. 
Hüffer, De adellijke vrouwenabdij van Rijnsburg, 234-240. 
Hüffer, De adellijke vrouwenabdij van Rijnsburg, 244. 
Hüffer, De adellijke vrouwenabdij van Rijnsburg, 235. 
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FIGURE 4.3 Wouter Crabeth, Solomon and the queen of Sheba, 1561, donor's border 


archangel Gabriel with a diadem on his head and a lily in his hand, symbol of 
Mary's purity, the purity all nuns were striving for.!° 

Itis easy to see why Elburga would like to identify with the queen of Sheba, 
a smart, pious and generous woman of high birth who visited king Solomon to 
test his wisdom (1 Kings 11-10). In an open, vaulted palace hall King Solomon 
is represented on the right, seated on his throne. Flanked by lions, the throne 
stands below a balduchin (1 Kings 118-20). Between the buildings in the back- 
ground can be seen the camels laden with gifts in the Queen of Sheba's en- 
tourage. A print of 1557 engraved by Coornhert after Frans Floris (fig. 4.4) was 
clearly used as an example by Crabeth, not only composition-wise but also in 
details like the round temple in the background, the postures of many side 
figures, the hand-gestures of the protagonists exchanging arguments and the 
way Solomon puts his leg forward.” 


10 The presence of Gabriel as Elburga's patron saint has not been satisfyingly explained. 
That her name is almost an anagram of the angel's is probably a coincidence. 

11 E. Wouk, Frans Floris de Vriendt. The New Hollstein: Dutch and Flemish etchings, engravings 
and woodcuts 1450-1700, (Ouderkerk aan den IJssel: Sound and Vision Publishers, 2013), 
nr. 29. 
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FIGURE 4.4 Dirck Volckertsz Coornhert after Frans Floris, Solomon and the queen of Sheba, 


1557 340x523 mm 
AMSTERDAM, RIJKSMUSEUM 


The city view in the background includes a Trajan-like column with smoke 
seeming to come out of it between the round temple and the palace facade. 
Its function can be gleaned from a print by Maarten van Heemskerck showing 
Judith returning to Bethulia in triumph and displaying the head of Holofernes 
(fig. 4.5). In honour of her deed, the people of Bethulia have lighted fires in 
baskets they carry around on sticks, and in vessels standing on similar columns 
as we see in Wouter Crabeth's Solomon and the queen of Sheba. Apparently, Van 
Heemskerck imagined that triumphal entries in antiquity were accompanied 
by celebratory fires in baskets and on columns, just as the joyous entries of the 
Burgundian and Habsburg rulers in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries came 
with fires in baskets and on church towers.'? 

The queen of Sheba, a woman of high birth and excellent virtue, provided 
an excellent biblical role model for the abbess who, witness the inscription on 
the guesthouse she commissioned, expected to be valued for those qualities. 
On top of that, the division of roles allowed her to pay homage to Philip 11 
by proxy - everybody standing before her window could also see the King's win- 
dow where Philip was personified by King Solomon, so the step to identifying 


12 A-L. van Bruaene, ‘Vorstelijk onthaald. Blijde intredes in de Zuidelijke Nederlanden 1400- 
1800, Tijd-schrift 6 (2016), 6—21. 
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FIGURE 4.5 Philips Galle after Maerten van Heemskerck, The triumph of 
Judith, 1564, 205x250 cm 
AMSTERDAM, RIJKSMUSEUM 


Elburga with the queen of Sheba and Philip rr with Solomon was only a small 
one. 

The two protagonists are depicted while the queen and Solomon are having 
a lively discussion — witness the hand gestures — after which she concludes: ‘It 
was a true report that I heard in mine own land of thy acts and of thy wisdom. 
(1 Kings 10:6). The large train with 'spices, and very much gold, and precious 
stones' (1 Kings 10:2) from her country is also a conspicuous element of the 
composition; the taxes the convent paid to Philip 11, or even this window itself, 
may have been seen as their equivalent. 

These individual allusions certainly did not make up the whole meaning 
of the scene. As we saw in chapter 3, the underlying ratio for the king's and 
the Jonah window was the passage from Matthew 12:38-42, which offers up 
Jonah and Solomon as types of Christ and ends like this: 'The queen of the 
south shall rise up in the judgment with this generation, and shall condemn 
it: for she came from the uttermost parts of the earth to hear the wisdom of 
Solomon; and, behold, a greater than Solomon is here. Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba makes the illustration of this bible passage in the Gouda windows 
complete, reinforcing the message of the King's window rather than changing 
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it. Solomon is again the main character who prefigures Christ; what is added is 
the queen who plays the role of the ideal audience, understanding and believ- 
ing the words of Solomon. 

We have an Old Testament example here that is actually more worthy than 
its New Testament counterpart — the doubters of Christ's own time who ask 
him for a sign. Which, of course, was exactly Jesus' point: even that queen from 
far away in the old days listened better to someone who was less important 
than me. 


4.2 Margaretha van der Marck as a Second Judith 


Between the abbess’s and the king’s window stands Dirck Crabeth’s last cre- 
ation, the window of 1571 with Judith and Holofernes (fig. 4.6). It was also the 
last monumental work of art to enrich the church before the water beggars 
captured the town. Whereas Solomon and the queen of Sheba showed a civil 
conversation, this window is full of violence. It is no coincidence that it came 
into being just after the start of the eighty years war in 1568, which greatly af- 
fected the life of the donor Margaretha van der Marck. 

As related in the eponymous (apocryphal) bible book, Judith lived in 
Bethulia, which was being besieged by Holofernes, a general who had been 
ordered to conquer Israel by King Nebuchadnezzar. One night she slipped past 
the town's defenses to go and meet Holofernes and lure him into a trap. She 
asked for an appointment with him which he granted, impressed as he was by 
her beauty and intellect. He invited her to dine with him, and she succeeded 
in getting him so drunk that he fell asleep, whereupon she beheaded him with 
his own sword. Before anyone realized what had happened she fled back to 
Bethulia where his head was impaled on a spike on the ramparts, as can be 
seen at the top of Crabeth's stacked composition. The work looks as violent 
as the age in which it was made, with the headless body slumped on the floor 
in Holofernes's tent in the foreground beside the rumpled bed and the laden 
table with an overturned flagon. Judith and her maidservant are off to one side, 
stuffing the head into a sack. 

In the background we see Judith and her maidservant returning to Bethulia, 
the Assyrian army fleeing after the discovery of the death of their leader, as 
well as the scene of the liberation of Achior, the Assyrian who had dared to try 


13 . CVNz, cat. 13, 123-132; X. Van Eck, ‘Siding with Philip II: Margaretha van der Marck's do- 
nation of Dirck Crabeth's Judith and Holofernes to the St. Janskerk in Gouda, Simiolus 34 
(2009/2010): 5-17. 
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FIGURE 4.7 Philips Galle after Maerten van Heemskerck, Judith and Holofernes, 1564, 
202x247 mm 
AMSTERDAM, RIJKSMUSEUM 


preventing Holofernes from attacking the Jews and was tied to a tree as pun- 
ishment. He was found by the Bethulians after the army had fled and carried 
into the town as a hero. All these scenes are part of the traditional depiction 
of the story, as shown, for instance, by a print series of 1564 by Maarten van 
Heemskerck, which Crabeth evidently knew well (fig. 4.7). 

The lower compartment of the window is occupied by the portraits of Jean 
de Ligne, baron of Barbangon, stadholder of Friesland, Groningen and Drenthe, 
and his wife Margaretha van der Marck, countess of Arenberg (fig. 4.8). She 
was the last living member of the Arenberg family, and upon their marriage it 
was agreed, with the approval of Emperor Charles v, that their principal heir 
would continue to bear the title count or countess of Arenberg to ensure that 
the line did not die out. In addition to their own coats of arms and Jean de 
Ligne's insignia of the Order of the Golden Fleece, the donor compartment 
contains each of the couple's quarterings: the arms of their forebears going 
back four generations. 


14 CVN2, 124-129. 
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FIGURE 4.8 Dirck Crabeth, Judith and Holofernes, 1571, donor's border 
GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 


The couple are kneeling at a prie-dieu, Margaretha wearing a crown and a 
cloak of ermine, Jean also crowned, and wearing armor beneath his tabard.!5 
They are being presented by their patron saints John the Baptist and Catherine 
of Alexandria. Margaretha van der Marck did not choose Margaret of Antioch 
as her patron saint, as was usually done, but the martyr Catherine of Alexandria. 

Wouter Crabeth had already traveled to The Hague in 1562 to make de 
Ligne's portrait for a window he intended to give to St. Jan’s,! but the plan was 
evidently stalled, because nothing further happened until de Ligne's death. In 
1568 Alva had sent him North because Adolf of Nassau was massing his troops 
near Heiligerlee. The rebels won the ensuing battle, but both de Ligne and 
Adolf of Nassau died on the battlefield.” 


15 In my earlier article about this window (Van Eck, Siding with Philip IT, 4) I claimed that 
it was unusual for the male donor to be kneeling to his wife's left hand side, as happens 
in this window. I assumed that it had something to do with Margaretha van der Marck 
assuming a position of greater prominence than her husband. It has been pointed out to 
me by an anonymous reader that a much more plausible reason would be that the win- 
dow is on the northern side of the nave, so the husband is situated closer to the east, the 
choir and main altar, and his spouse follows behind him, on the second place. There are 
numerous examples of such arrangement, e.g. the window of the Archdukes Albrecht and 
Isabella in Antwerp cathedral, north transept. 

16 | CVN2, 132, 154-55, and note 616. 

17 C. Maes-De Smet, ‘Margaretha van der Marck-Arenberg (1527-1599); in: P. Neu (ed.), 
Arenberger Frauen: Fürstinnen, Herzoginnen, Ratgeberinnen, Mutter, (Düsseldorf: Landes- 
archivverwaltung Rheinland-Pfalz, 2006), 37—53, esp. 39. 
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It seems that her husband's death was the reason for Margaretha van der 
Marck's decision to honor his old promise. For one thing, the unusual choice of 
St Catherine as her patron saint must have been associated with her husband's 
memory. Jean de Ligne was Lord of Zevenbergen, and Margaretha moved 
heaven and earth to have his remains, which were first buried in the church at 
Heiligerlee, transferred to the parish church in Zevenbergen, where she had a 
magnificent tomb built in which she wanted to be buried herself as well. That 
church was dedicated to St. Catherine.!9 

Judith, like Margaretha van der Marck, was a widow: "And Manasses was her 
husband, of her tribe and kindred, who died in the barley harvest. For as he 
stood overseeing them that bound sheaves in the field, the heat came upon his 
head, and he fell on his bed, and died in the city of Bethulia: and they buried 
him with his fathers in the field between Dothaim and Balamo. So Judith was 
a widow in her house three years and four months. And she made her a tent 
upon the top of her house, and put on sackcloth upon her loins and ware her 
widow's apparel. And she fasted all the days of her widowhood, save the eves 
of the sabbaths, and the sabbaths, and the eves of the new moons, and the new 
moons and the feasts and solemn days of the house of Israel. She was also of a 
goodly countenance, and very beautiful to behold: and her husband Manasses 
had left her gold, and silver, and menservants and maidservants, and cattle, 
and lands; and she remained upon them. And there was none that gave her an 
ill word; for she feared God greatly" (Judith 8:2-8). 

Widowhood played a major part in the sixteenth-century reception of Judith. 
In his De vidua christiana (1529), dedicated to Mary of Hungary, Erasmus held 
her up as the ideal role model for Christian widows. He praised her piety, mod- 
esty and above all her chastity. According to the celebrated humanist, it would 
have been easy for a woman of her status, wealth and beauty to find a new hus- 
band, but she chose not to remarry because of the danger that he would force 
her to occupy herself with worldly affairs, could distract her from her prayers 
and curtail her generosity to the poor. Her exemplary, sober and sensible way 
of life earned her the reputation of a wise woman, and many people, powerful 
men among them, came to her for advice. And once, when she put on a beauti- 
ful dress, it was not out of vanity or to attract a man, but to serve a higher pur- 
pose. Finally, she was not excessive in mourning her husband. She was not like 
women who burst into tears each time they think of their dead husbands, but 
cherished his memory by remaining unmarried and living a God-fearing life.!? 

There can be no doubt that Erasmus' vision was well known to Margaretha 
van der Marck, who was a close acquaintance of Mary of Hungary, for whom 
Erasmus's text was chiefly intended. On examining the rest of Margaretha's life 


18 CVNz2, 124. 
19  E.Rummel(ed.), Erasmus on women, (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1996), 196-206. 
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one can't escape the impression that she did her best to live up to this ideal 
image of the Christian widow. She remained unmarried, was of irreproachable 
conduct, was a pious Catholic and devoted her life to the administration of her 
possessions, to the service of the House of Habsburg, and to ensuring a good 
future for her children.2® 

All her actions show that she regarded the advancement of the House of 
Arenberg as the main mission of her life. Her most cherished possession, 
the free imperial demesne of Arenberg to which she owed her title, status 
and much of her income, was a part of the Holy Roman Empire ruled by the 
German branch of the Habsburgs in the person of Emperor Maximilian 11. She 
regularly petitioned the emperor in order to safeguard and extend the rights 
and privileges that came with the title. For example, she asked for and received 
permission to mint her own coinage, and Maximilian confirmed that the count 
of Arenberg had the right to everything discovered beneath the land of his es- 
tates and had judicial authority over all his secular and ecclesiastical subjects.?! 

However, she also maintained close ties with the Spanish branch. In the 
1550s she and her husband had stayed for a long time at the Brussels court 
of Charles v and, later, of Philip 11, and she was involved in important diplo- 
matic missions. In 1558 she took part in the negotiations that led to the Peace 
of Cateau-Cambrésis, which put an end to the war between Spain and France. 
And last but not least, her husband died in the king's service.?? 

In addition to old loyalties there was an immediate territorial interest. 
Margaretha's possessions in the northern Netherlands had expanded consid- 
erably due to her marriage and the estates that she and her husband had in- 
herited during their marriage. Her many journeys to visit them and the trouble 
and risks she undertook for them in those turbulent times show that she did a 
great deal to retain them and make them flourish.?3 

In that respect one can regard the donation of the Gouda window as a vi- 
sual confirmation of her claims to her Dutch possessions. She realized that 
those claims would only remain valid in the long run if those estates remained 
within the Spanish realm. In those troubled times, when no one other than 
herself could be persuaded to donate stained-glass windows to the church, she 
presented it with one to be set beside the king's. That in itself was a vote of 
confidence that was underscored by the iconography of a woman who risked 
her life for her country and religion. 


20  Maes-De Smet, ‘Margaretha van der Marck-Arenberg, 39. 

21 A. Roeykens, ‘Marguerite de La Marck, Annales du Cercle Archeologique d'Enghien 15 
(1969), 297—424, esp. 399-400. 

22 Maes-De Smet, ‘Margaretha van der Marck-Arenberg; 38-39. 

23 Maes-De Smet, ‘Margaretha van der Marck-Arenberg, 38, 41. 
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The important role accorded to the siege of Bethulia in the Judith window 
reflected the reality of war in the Netherlands at the time, with towns being 
besieged every day. Even more to the point, Margaretha van der Marck had 
been the victim of a siege after the Battle of Heiligerlee. It was not just her hus- 
band Jean de Ligne who died there, so too did Adolf of Nassau, the rebel com- 
mander and brother of William the Silent. A third brother, Lodewijk of Nassau, 
marched to Arenberg to revenge Adolf's death. His army was too powerful for 
the castle's small garrison, so the two sides entered into negotiations. Arenberg 
was ordered to pay 10,000 guilders under threat of pillage, the sum to be paid 
in Cologne within a month. Margaretha immediately wrote to Maximilian 11 
in order to avoid paying, and in a letter of 15 October 1568 the emperor in- 
deed ruled that Nassau's demand was illegal and rescinded the fine. Objections 
were made, but in 1571 Maximilian confirmed his ruling. In the meantime 
Margaretha had reinforced the castle walls and enlarged the garrison.?* Her 
guile and heroism may have been a little less spectacular than Judith's, but on 
the other hand it is inconceivable that she did not recall her 'own' siege when 
supervising her large glazing project. 

Apart from the 1562 mention of the portrait of Jean de Ligne there are no 
known written documents relating to the making of the window, but there 
are two drawn ones. The church has the cartoon (fig. 4.9) which matches the 
finished window down to the smallest details? That is not the case with the 
vidimus, the design that was submitted to the donor for approval. This beauti- 
fully detailed pen drawing, some 40 centimeters high (fig. 410), largely match- 
es the composition of the Judith window, with the exception of one important 
alteration. The soldiers in the middleground of the vidimus are only involved 
in manning the cannons and casemates, in accordance with the tradition of 
the scene (although cannons of course had not been invented yet in biblical 
times). In the cartoon and the window, though, the atmosphere is consider- 
ably less grim (fig. 4.6 and 4.9). Instead of soldiers manning the cannons, we 
see men and women, many in daily dress, broiling meat, pouring and drinking 
wine, playing dice and baking bread. As Zuzsanna van Ruyven-Zeman suggest- 
ed this may be a depiction of the end of the story, where the Israelites ransack 
the enemy camp and celebrate their liberation (Judith 15:6—7).?6 The fact that 
the change was made after the presentation drawing was finished, might mean 
that it was Margaretha herself who asked for it — getting approval from the 
patron was what presentation drawings were for, after all. 


24  Roeykens, ‘Marguerite de La Marck, 396, 397. 
25 CVN2, 124-129. 
26 CVN4, part 11, 527. 
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FIGURE 4.9 Dirck Crabeth, cartoon for Judith and Holofernes, detail 
GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 


We know that the symbolic claim which Margaretha van der Marck made 
to her Dutch possessions through her donation had little effect in the end, 
for in 1572 all her estates in the "rebel provinces" were confiscated, and her 
houses in Wedde, Zevenbergen, Heemskerck and Honselersdijck were de- 
stroyed and plundered. Not everything was lost for good, though. The seizure 
of Zevenbergen was reversed, for example, and Margaretha eventually lived 
out the rest of her life there, but in the course of the seventeenth century all 
Northern Netherlandish possessions of the House of Arenberg passed into 
other hands.?" 

The Judith and Holofernes theme as a militant Catholic statement does not 
stand alone. Especially after the Council of Trent, it became popular in church- 
es in Italy and beyond because Judith, more than any other Old Testament 
figure, embodied the battle against heresy? Like she said herself, the God of 


27 Maes-De Smet, ‘Margaretha van der Marck-Arenberg, 51-53. 

28  E.Ciletti, Judith Imagery in Counter-reformation Italy, in: Kevin R. Brine, E. Ciletti and 
H. Lähnemann (eds.), The Sword of Judith: Judith Studies Across the Disciplines, Cambridge: 
Open Book Publishers, 2010, 345-370, esp. 349-350. 
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FIGURE 4.10 

Dirck Crabeth, vidimus for 
Judith and Holofernes, ca. 1570, 
502x302 mm 

VIENNA, ALBERTINA 


Israel, by letting her decapitate Holofernes, ‘hath cut off the head of all unbe- 
lieveful men in this night by mine hand (Judith 13:27). 

Building on a long patristic and scholastic tradition, she was presented as a 
prefiguration of Mary, whom she preceded in chastity and wisdom. Mary was 
thought to be the woman who will 'crush the head of the snake' (Genesis 3:15), 
another popular counter reformatory piece of imagery that became synony- 
mous with defeating heresy. The identification of Judith with Mary was so 
common that the praise she received after her gruesome deed (‘Thou art the 
glory of Jerusalem, and thou art the gladness of Israel, (and) thou art the hon- 
our of our people' (Judith 10:15)) was applied to Mary 5 different times in the 
renewed Missale Romanum published after the Council of Trent.?? 

People may indeed have associated Judith with Mary when they looked 
at the window, but a parallel tradition that saw Judith as a prefiguration 
of the Triumphant Church (Ecclesia triumphans) may have been equally 


29  Ciletti, Judith Imagery, 355-358. 
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FIGURE 4.11 

Geuzen Medal with the 
motto 'Liver Turcx dan 
Paus; ca. 1572 


important.?? Such a reading would mean a reinforcement of the message of 
The dedication of the temple of Solomon in the King's window which, as we saw 
earlier, referred to Philip 11 bringing unity to the Church. 

But whether Judith was associated with Mary or the Triumphant Church, 
either alluded to the contemporary struggle with heresy. Holofernes, then, be- 
came the prototypical heretic. His Assyrian nationality offered the opportunity 
to update his role by portraying him as a representative of Islam — the ‘heresy’ 
that threatened the integrity of Christian Europe in the sixteenth century as 
the Ottoman legions progressed.?! In our window, this aspect is represented by 
the crescents on the coat of arms on the headboard of Holofernes' bed (figs. 4.6 
and 1.14). 

That the crescent was indeed widely recognized as a symbol of Islam is 
well known because the Calvinist water beggars used it as such as well. They 
wore clothespins in the form of a crescent, carrying the defiant motto ‘Rather 
Turkish than papist' (‘Liver Turcx dan Paus’ (fig. 4.11)).3? The figure of Judith, by 


30  Ciletti, Judith Imagery, 351, 358. 

31  E.Ciletti and H. Lahnemann, ‘Judith and the Christian tradition, in: Kevin R. Brine, Elena 
Ciletti and Henrike Láhnemann (eds.), The Sword of Judith: Judith Studies Across the 
Disciplines, (Cambridge: Open Book Publishers, 2010), 41—70, esp. 63. 

32  R.vanLuttervelt, ‘Liever Turks dan Paaps’, De Gids 124 (1961), 150-163. 
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FIGURE 4.12 
Anonymous, Kenau 
Simonsdr. Hasselaer 
with the head of Don 
Pero, ca. 1574, 310x260 
AMSTERDAM, 
RIJKSMUSEUM 


the way, also lent herself for Protestant propaganda. Kenau Simons Hasselaer, 
a Haarlem widow who played a similarly heroic part in the siege of her city in 
1573, was hailed in various publications as a “Dutch Judith” She was even de- 
picted holding the head of one Don Pero, a Spanish army commander whom 
she supposedly beheaded (fig. 4.12).38 

Haarlem fell anyway and remained Spanish for a few years, but as we now 
know it was not long before the rebels eventually triumphed in the northern 
Netherlands. However, it should not be forgotten that that victory was by no 
means assured in 1571. The investment that Margaretha van der Marck did for 
the Gouda window shows that she had by no means lost faith in history’s fa- 
vorable outcome. The posthumous portrait of her husband, memorizing his 
heroic death, is the overture to the heroic defense of the Catholic faith that 
infuses the entire window, from the saintly martyr Catherine to the wily widow 
Judith. These characters embodied the promise that Margaretha’s loyalty to 


33 E. Kloek, Kenau. De heldhaftige zakenvrouw uit Haarlem, (Hilversum: Verloren, 2001). 
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the Catholic church and the House of Habsburg was as unconditional as Jean 
de Ligne's. 

Although the growing problems with her possessions in the northern 
Netherlands must have given her great sorrow and were disastrous for her fi- 
nances she had, as it turned out, bet on the right horse after all. As a reward for 
her ceaseless support of the Habsburgs, a campaign which also included the 
donation of the Gouda window, Maximilian 11 elevated the sovereign county 
of Arenberg to a principality of the Holy Roman Empire in 1576. Margaretha's 
family hereby received a seat in the Reichstag, and she and her descendants 
had the right to call themselves princes and princesses of the empire.?* 


4.3 Philip de Ligne, a Crippled Warlord Praying to Be Healed 


Right opposite the Judith window, next to the southern transept wall with 
Margaret of Parma's window, we find the donation of count Philip de Ligne 
(1533-1583).°° Its main scene shows Philip the Evangelist preaching the Gospel 
in Samaria (Acts 8:5-8); in the top of the window the Holy Spirit in the guise 
of a dove, throwing down flames, hovers over him (fig. 413). In the background 
we see a more familiar scene from the same chapter, The baptism of the eunuch 
(Acts 8:26—40). 

Besides Philip the apostle, the lesser known Philip the Evangelist also 
played an important role in the iconography of Philip 11, who donated a large 
window with The baptism of the eunuch to the church of St. Bavo in Ghent at 
the occasion of Charles v's abdication in 1556. That window was a clear refer- 
ence to the King's own biography — he had been baptized in that very church.36 
Already his namesake, Philip de Ligne showed his allegiance to the king by 
choosing the same protagonist. But the choice for Philip the Evangelist preach- 
ing the gospel in Samaria as the main scene was something new, tailored to the 
donor's own dramatic life. 

Philip de Ligne (1533-1583) was a son of Jacob de Ligne and Maria van 
Wassenaar. As heir of both his parents' estates, he was a prominent member of 
the high nobility. Thanks to his numerous holdings outside of Holland, he was 
one of the few Dutch nobles who could afford to remain loyal to the King of 


34 . Maes-De Smet, ‘Margaretha van der Marck-Arenberg, 42, 43. 

35  CVN2, cat. 5, 86-89. 

36  J.vanDamme, ‘The donation of the Seventh Window: A Burgundian-Habsburg tradition 
and the role of Viglius van Aytta, in De Groot, W., The Seventh Window. The King's Window 
donated by Philip II and Mary Tudor to Sint Janskerk in Gouda. Hilversum: Verloren: 2005, 
131—144, esp. 139, 140. 
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Spain. His allegiance to Philip 11 would cost him his property in Holland when 
the Revolt gained steam, but at the time he pledged the window (1558-1559) 
his Northern holdings were still intact.3” 

Standing barefoot to the left on the foreground the evangelist, who was 
one of the seven chosen to take care of the poor in Jerusalem (Acts 6:1-5), ad- 
dresses the crowd (fig. 4.13). He is clad in a long dalmatic trimmed with fur and 
holds a book in his right hand. The audience includes two men on crutches and 
small monsters above the heads of other listeners denote the unclean spirits 
cast out by Philip. To the right, before the throng of cripples and demoniacs, 
Philip de Ligne kneels on a cushion. He is attired in robes of state with armor, 
baton, cloak and and count's crown. His helmet and gloves lie before him on 
the ground; the chain of the order of the Golden Fleece, recently awarded to 
him by Philip 11, hangs around his neck.?? 

Like Erick of Brunswick (fig. 3.18), Jean de Ligne (fig. 4.8), William of Orange 
(fig. 3.20) and many other members of the Netherlandish nobility, Philip de 
Ligne took part in the battle of St. Quentin on the side of the Spanish king. A 
year later, on July 13th 1558, he fought on the beach of Gravelines (near Calais) 
where the Spanish army, led by Lamoral, count of Egmond, booked another 
important win over the French. It was an important step towards the Peace of 
Cateau-Cambresis in 1559 which in turn gave the king the peace of mind he 
needed to go back to Spain.?9 

At Gravelines, De Ligne suffered a severe wound on the neck, which crip- 
pled him so badly that his military career abruptly came to an end. He led a 
contemplative life until he died in 1583.*? As the cartoon dates from 1559 and 
the window itself was placed in 1561, the commission for the window must 
have been given shortly after he incurred his injury. It was fitting that he had 
himself portrayed kneeling before his biblical namesake, hoping to be healed 
just like the others in the audience. As the only one of all donors of the Gouda 
windows, he looks straight at the spectator, as though he asks them to pray not 
only for his soul after he dies, but even for healing while he is still alive. 

However personal this angle may be, the scene also has a more universal 
devotional meaning - accepting Christ, as preached by the evangelist, changes 
one's life for the better. That message is elaborated upon in the background. 
Skipping the passage about Philip converting and baptising Simon Magus 


37  G.Dervaux-Van Ussel and E. Lousse, Philippe, graaf de Ligne, baron van Wassenaar, tolheer 
van Gouda. Een historische en kunsthistorische studie, (Leuven: Nauwelaerts, 1962). 

38 CVN2, 86-87. 

39  Dervaux Van Ussel and Lousse, Philippe de Ligne, 22, 23. 

40 Dervaux-Van Ussel and Lousse, Philippe de Ligne, 21-24. 
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FIGURE 4.13 Dirck Crabeth, Philip the Evangelist 
preaching the gospel in Samaria, 1559, 
1108x466 cm 
GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 
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(Acts 8:9-13) and the latter's encounter with Peter and John (Acts 834-25), the 
scenes at the middle- and background tell the story of Philip meeting and bap- 
tizing the eunuch. 

To the left above the scene of the sermon we see Philip the Evangelist, seat- 
ed at a lectern under an arcade, visited by an angel who tells him to travel 
southward and take the road from Jerusalem to Gaza (Acts 8:26 (fig. 4.14)). A 
bit to the right Philip, on his way now, meets the treasurer of Candace, queen 
of Ethiopia. The treasurer, a eunuch who was converted to Judaism, is on the 
way back from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem with a retinue of soldiers, servants, 
horses and dromedaries. Upon their meeting Philip enters his chariot, after the 
Holy Spirit has told him to do so. He asks the treasurer whether he understands 
what he reads and gets the following answer: 'How can I, except some man 
should guide me?' (Acts 8:27-31). In the chariot, they read the book of Esaias 
the prophet: 'He was led as a sheep to the slaughter; and like a lamb dumb be- 
fore his shearer, so opened he not his mouth: In his humiliation his judgment 
was taken away: and who shall declare his generation? For his life is taken from 
the earth’ (Acts 8:32-33; Esaias 53:7-8). Philip explains that the prophet was 
referring to Jesus (Acts 8:34—35). 

Further to the right, we see the procession advance from behind a rock and 
pause by the water. There Philip baptizes the treasurer who has professed his 
faith in Christ (Acts 8:36-38). Immediately after, Philip is taken up into the 
heavens ‘by the Spirit of the Lord’ (Acts 8:39), represented here by an angel 
coming down with open arms (fig. 4.14). 

The way in which the bible is explained in these verses underpins the prin- 
ciple of typology as Augustine presented it. Philip explains that the lamb led 
to the slaughter in Esaias refers to Jesus Christ. Just as the King's window, the 
Jonah window and The queen of Sheba before Solomon were based on a passage 
where Christ showed how to interpret the Old Testament in the light of the 
New (see ch. 3), here we have another biblical figure laying out that method.^! 
Everything Philip does happens under heavenly guidance and approval, wit- 
ness the message delivered by the angel, the intervention of the Spirit of God 
atthe end of the eunuch episode and last but not least the Holy Spirit throwing 
down flames from the top of the window (fig. 4.13). The Holy Spirit, obviously, 
plays an important role in the Acts of the Apostles — it is with its descent that 


41 X Augustine of Hippo, Anti-Pelagians 54: ‘The cry of the whole Church is, "I have gone astray 
like a lost sheep (Ps. 19:136)” From all the members of Christ the voice is heard: "All we, 
as sheep, have gone astray; and He hath Himself been delivered up for our sins (Is. 53:6)." 
The whole of this passage of prophecy is that famous one in Isaiah which was expounded 
by Philip to the eunuch of Queen Candace, and he believed in Jesus (Acts 8:30—39)- 
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FIGURE 4.14 Dirck Crabeth, cartoon for Philip the Evangelist preaching the gospel in 
Samaria, 1558-1559, detail 
GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 


the ministry of the apostles — and, in the eyes of sixteenth-century Catholics, 
the institution of the Catholic Church - originates. 


4.4 Choir, Transept and Nave: One Narrative? 


Knowing what an important role the Holy Spirit was given in the ambulatory, 
notably in the scene of the baptism of Christ and the text on the bible page 
open before bishop Joris van Egmond in the donor field, we may infer a con- 
nection with this window.?? As we saw in the preceding chapters, the role of 
the Holy Spirit was very important in Herman Lethmaet's view of the Catholic 
Church of his time. He even invoked the story of Philip the Evangelist in his 
chapter about the Catechism that explains so much about the coherence of 
the scenes of the transept. Lethmaet used it to show how the Passion of Christ 
evolved from a prophecy to a real event, and ultimately to the teachings of the 
Catholic Church. 


42 See also Goudriaan, Herman Lethmaet, 43-48. 
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The dissemination of the Church developed systematically, he added, ac- 
cording to Christ's words: 'But ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Spirit 
is come upon you: and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in 
all Judaea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth (Acts 1:8):42 
First, the Gospel would be brought to the Jews, then the Samaritans, far rela- 
tives of the Jews who still upheld the five books of Moses. Subsequently, to 
those who had some knowledge of the books of the Law, like the eunuch who 
was baptized by Philip the Evangelist, and finally to the ‘real’ heathens.*^ 

Of the three windows realized in the nave, Solomon and the Queen of Sheba 
and Philip the Evangelist preaching the gospel in Samaria have clear connec- 
tions with the scenes of the choir and the transept, the first through the bible 
passage from Matthew where the Pharisees request a sign, the second through 
the particular emphasis on the Holy Spirit; both subjects are also mentioned 
by Herman Lethmaet in a passage that explains their place in the program as 
a whole. The Judith and Holofernes window in comparison seems to stand a 
bit by itself. Although it does not contradict the coherence of the program as 
it is here postulated, its relationship with the other scenes is not solidified by 
textual links. 

The slight disconnect between the iconography of this window and the 
rest of the ensemble was probably a matter of chronology. While the first two 
scenes may well have been planned by Lethmaet himself around 1555, the sub- 
ject of Judith and Holofernes was in all likelihood conceived after 1568, the year 
Margaretha van der Marck became a widow and the main donor, resulting in a 
newly personalized iconography. 

With only three windows in the nave completed where there was space for 
at least twelve, it is hard to give a well-founded conclusion on their relationship 
to the program as a whole, but what is there is too tantalizing to let go without 
some speculation. If the plan was to continue westward like this, with more 
Old Testament scenes on the side of Judith and Holofernes and Solomon and 
the queen of Sheba, and more scenes from the Acts of the Apostles on the side 
of Philip the Evangelist preaching the gospel in Samaria, the typological concept 
of the Gouda windows would reach its completion with the north aisle repre- 
senting the Law; the replacement of the Law by Christ in the transept and the 
choir; and in the south aisle the period of Grace, in which salvation can only 
be taken care of by the rightful heir of that glorious generation, the Roman 
Catholic Church, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 


43 Lethmaet, De instauranda religione, 95. 
44 Goudriaan, Herman Lethmaet, 47—48. 


CHAPTER 5 


Protestant Appropriation 


5.1 Catholic spolia, 1580-1581! 


The protestant community that uses the Sint Janskerk nowadays takes a lot 
of pride in the Gouda windows. Especially those designed and executed by 
the Crabeth brothers, who lived and worked in Gouda themselves, enjoy great 
popularity. In protestant eyes, the fact that they are full of instructive bibli- 
cal scenes pleads for them, while the presence of typically Catholic elements 
like the kneeling donors and non-biblical patron saints bothers nobody in 
the twenty-first century; nor do the portraits of the Habsburg king and his 
entourage, who had tried to suppress the reformation through often violent 
measures. 

But how did the windows remain unscathed in the first decades after the 
reformation, when the war with Spain was going through its most intense 
phase? Their remarkable survival has until now hardly been problematized in 
academic literature about the Gouda windows. It is usually accepted as a natu- 
ral fact that the Catholic windows survived; the windows had to stay because 
they served a practical purpose, and much had been invested in them, while 
especially the windows made by the Crabeth brothers had become a source 
of local pride.? These factors undoubtedly played a role but I will argue in this 
chapter that a series of major and minor changes and additions that took place 
in the first century after the protestant takeover, is witness to a much-needed 
process of appropriation that took the sting out of this valuable, but heavily 
burdened inheritance. 

The concept of appropriation has only rather recently been introduced in 
academic literature. One of the most well known examples concerning art 
and architecture is the Hagia Sophia in Istanbul. Built as a Christian church 
by Emperor Justinian, it was seized at the conquest of Constantinople of 1453. 


1 This chapter, in an earlier version, was part of my winning submission for the Gold Medal 
of Teylers’ Tweede Genootschap in 2013. Subchapter 5.2., Protestant patrons claim the high 
moral ground, 1593-1604, adapts several paragraphs from my essay 'The Gouda windows: a 
coherent whole?’ in Van Ruyven Zeman, Zs. a.o. (eds.), The cartoons of the Sint-Janskerk in 
Gouda, (Delft: Eburon Academic Publishers 2011), 32-47. 

2 AAJ. Rijksen, Gespiegeld in kerkeglas. (Lochem: De Tijdstroom, 1947), 57-63, 171, 228, 232. 

3 Foracomprehensive introduction to the term, see J. Sanders, Adaptation and appropriation, 
(London: Routledge 2006). 
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Relatively minor changes like the addition of minarets to the exterior and 
a makeover of the interior were deemed enough to turn it into the central 
mosque of the Ottoman Empire. As the Byzantinologist Robert Ousterhout 
pointed out, taking possession of the complex was in part a metaphor for tak- 
ing possession of the whole former Byzantine empire, including its history, 
and presenting the Ottoman dynasty as a worthy heir. In the centuries that 
followed, the architectural concept of the building was fully appropriated as 
well. It became the model for many newly built mosques, beginning with the 
masterpieces of the architect (‘mimar’) Sinan in the sixteenth century. That the 
leader of the newly founded Republic of Turkey, Mustafa Kemal Atatürk, took 
possession of the building and turned it into a museum, and that nowadays, 
the Islamist government of Turkey wants to turn it into a mosque again, shows 
that the symbolic power of the building is so persistent that each new regime 
has to make it its own.* 

In the case of Gouda, we also observe the actual use of the material rem- 
nants of the old regime, as well as the imitation of its formal language, infused 
with new meanings. The process of appropriation played out in four separate 
episodes. Already in 1580-1581, seven small windows from a former convent 
were put in two large window openings of the choir (fig. 2.23). This allowed the 
new regime to show they took ownership of the cycle that was already there. 
Soon after that, nine monumental windows and a series of smaller ones were 
newly commissioned for the nave, with an iconography that resembled and at 
the same time countered the extant Catholic-era imagery. The third episode 
comprised the replacement of the depictions of God the Father in 1621-22 on 
request of the first generation of stern Calvinist preachers, who could only ac- 
cept the decoration after they had left their mark. Finally, the years 1656-1657 
saw the addition of a new donor compartment with a meaningful poem in its 
center to one of the most militantly Catholic windows, the Cleansing of the 
Temple (fig. 319). The intervention turned it into a protestant eulogy of the 
eviction of the Catholic clergy and the iconoclasm. Around the same time 
the choir window with the Annunciation, irreparably damaged by a storm, 
was replaced by a completely new window with the same subject. Here, the 
inscriptions commented on the role of the protestant caretakers of the pre- 
reformation windows, and summed up the attitude the protestant community 
had developed towards them. 

The most obvious way in which cities and protestant churchwardens in the 
Northern Netherlands appropriated former Catholic churches was to strip the 


4 R. Ousterhout, ‘The East, the West and the Appropriation of the Past in Early Ottoman 
Architecture, Gesta 42, no. 2 (2004), 165-176. 
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building of its altars, tabernacles and other objects related to Catholic liturgy, 
and making the pulpit the center of the new liturgy The Sint Janskerk is a typ- 
ical example. The church had been spared from the 1566 iconoclasm, thanks to 
the resolute intervention of the city government, backed by Viglius van Aytta 
and Margaret of Parma. Even during the wave of destruction and murder that 
went through the city when the sea beggars took the city in August 1572, the 
interior remained fairly intact.® 

Things went out of hand only in 1573, when the church was definitively 
handed over to the protestant community, after a shortlived experiment of 
shared use between Catholics and Protestants. The burgomasters were aiming 
at a smooth transition, and indeed the dismantling of the inventory started out 
pretty smoothly, but outside a crowd was waiting and when the workers tried 
to load the inventory on carts, chaos ensued. According to Walvis, a well-to-do 
woman got hold of an altar bell and, sitting on top of one of the loaded carts, 
sang a mock-Catholic song, which had the words ‘Ora pro nobis’ as a refrain.” 
A few large objects that had been left behind, among them the large Crucifix 
hanging at the entrance of the choir, and the sacrament tower, were later 'shat- 
tered into smithereens’ by a mob.? These episodes show that anti-Catholic sen- 
timents were vigorous among parts of the population, and apparently people 
still feared the magic power of Catholic parafernalia in such a way that they felt 
the need to shout it down. 

With the interior emptied of its former furniture, a new pulpit and church 
benches were put in the nave, which became the center of the liturgy. At 
first, nobody seemed to have the intention of doing anything about the win- 
dows. And once somebody did, seven years after the protestant takeover, the 


5 C.A. van Swigchem, Een huis voor het Woord. Het protestantse kerkinterieur in Nederland voor 
1900 ('s Gravenhage: Staatsuitgeverij; Zeist: Rijksdienst voor de Monumentenzorg, 1984), 
passim. For the English situation, compare E. Duffy, The stripping of the altars: Traditional 
Religion in England, 1400-1580 (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2005). 

6 P.H.A.M. Abels a.o. (eds.), Duizend jaar Gouda. Een stadsgeschiedenis (Hilversum: Verloren, 
2002), 308-313. 

7 I. Walvis, Goudsche en andere daartoe dienende katolijke kerk-zaaken, introduced and edited 
by P.H.A.M. Abels, J. Hallebeek and D.J. Schoon, (Delft: Eburon, 2012), fol. 25v-27r.: “(...) zeker 
vrouwmensch, niet ongegoed, verstoutde op ene met kerkgoederen vol belaadene slede te 
gaan zitten, met een belle te klinken, en een spotdeuntje, waar van 't wedervers was Ora pro 
nobis, te zingen” 

8 LH. van Eeghen, Dagboek van broeder Wouter Jacobsz, Werken van het Historisch Genootschap, 
4th series 5-6, (Groningen: J.B. Wolters, 1959-1960), 228; J.G.J. van Booma, ‘Gouda van Rome 
tot Reformatie. Een bijdrage tot de oudste geschiedenis van de Hervormde Gemeente te 
Gouda’, in: P.H.A.M. Abels a.o. (red.), In en om de Sint-Jan. Bijdragen tot de Goudse kerkgeschie- 
denis, (Delft: Eburon 1989), 37-60, esp. 46. 
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intervention was constructive rather than destructive. The Catholic-era deco- 
ration of the choir had remained incomplete; eleven stained-glass windows 
had been realized, but the last two window openings by the south entrance 
of the ambulatory were still filled with plain glass. As the first eleven windows 
showed the lives of John the Baptist and Jesus alternatively, the eleventh show- 
ing the beheading of the former, the end of Jesus’ life must have been planned 
originally for number twelve; as was argued in chapter 2, they may have been 
Christ before Herod or Christ before Annas and The Crucifixion. Then something 
peculiar happened: in 1580, when the former convent of the canons regular of 
Stein in Gouda was demolished, the mayors of Gouda confiscated the stained- 
glass windows with the Passion of Christ from its chapel. The series, originally 
consisting of 1 windows, had been produced in Dirck Crabeth's workshop 
around 1556-1559. Seven of these relatively small scenes were compiled to fill 
the two remaining empty frames in the choir of St. John's, a project that was 
finished by 1581 (fig. 2.23).9 

The window next to The beheading of John the Baptist was filled with the most 
meaningful chunks of The capture of Christ, The Flagellation, The Resurrection 
and The Ascension; in the window to the right next to it, they placed Ecce homo, 
The carrying of the Cross and The Pentecost. At first sight the order of the scenes 
seems to lack any logic, until one realizes that the two collages were considerd 
as a whole, and had to be read from left to right over the two windows, starting 
at the upper row. The order is thus chronological: The capture of Christ, The flag- 
ellation, Ecce homo and The carrying of the Cross in the upper row, followed by 
The Resurrection, The Ascension and The Pentecost at the bottom. Remarkably, 
a Crucifixion, which must have been part of the original chapel series, and 
would have fitted excellently in this new setting, is not included. It may have 
got lost in the troubles of the alteration — already in 1573, the Gouda regulars’ 
prior Wouter Jacobsz, who lived in exile in Amsterdam, mentioned in his diary 
that he had heard his convent and its windows were damaged heavily.!° 

It was an awkward task to assemble two large windows from seven small- 
er ones, and some authors have complained about their cluttered character. 
During the Schouten restoration at the beginning of the twentieth century, this 
perception led to the decision to take them out of the choir and put them in the 
custom-built Van der Vorm chapel adjacent to the church, where they could be 


9 CVN1, 101-117. 

io LH. van Eeghen (ed.), Dagboek van Broeder Wouter Jacobsz (Gualtherus Jacobi Masius) 
prior van Stein. 2 volumes, Werken Historisch Genootschap, 4th series nrs. 5 and 6 
(Groningen: 1959-1969). 
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FIGURE 5.1 Interior of the Van der Vorm-kapel with seven windows from the convent 
of Stein 
GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 


shown as seven separate windows (fig. 5.1 and 5.4, nrs. 58-64).! The ‘mosaic 
windows' in the choir that replaced the convent collages in 1933 (fig. 5.2) are 
hardly more aesthetically pleasing. 

One may deplore the loss of such a unique historical document, but the way 
things were handled must be understood in the context of the rather puritani- 
cal philosophy of restorer Jan Schouten, whose workshop executed the com- 
plete restoration of the Gouda windows between 1899 and 1936. He removed 
all glass that had been added from the 17th century onwards, replacing it with 
new glass which better represented the original state as he thought it to have 
been. Of course, the cartoons were helpful in this endeavour and in the case of 
the canons regular (fig. 1.7), they allowed for a complete reconstruction of each 
individual piece.'? 

In Holland there are of course more examples of Catholic art, indeed espe- 
cially windows, that remained in place after the reformation?? but there are 
no other examples of the protestant authorities actually doing their best to 
finish a decoration program that was started under Catholic rule. The course 


11 — CVNi pp. 108-109. 
12 CVN2, 16-22. 
13 CVN4, passim. 
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FIGURE 5.2 

The two ‘mosaic windows’ 
at the south entrance of the 
ambulatory seen from the 
transept 

GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 


of events sketched here shows some resemblance with Cornelis Cornelisz van 
Haarlem's Massacre of the Innocents, which he was commissioned to paint 
in order to 'complete' two altar wings by Maerten van Heemskerck with The 
Nativity and The adoration of the magi, originally belonging to an altarpiece 
that had lost its central panel because of the religious troubles. In this case, 
though, the patrons did not aim for the completion of the original program, 
but rather for the creation of a new meaningful whole that would send a warn- 
ing against tyranny to the protestant stadholder Maurits of Nassau, in whose 
quarters the renewed triptych would be placed.* 

The completion of the Gouda Catholic program in the Protestant era has usu- 
ally been explained as a matter of convenience, invoking the stroke of luck that 
the subject matter of the windows from the convent of the canons regular fit in 
seamlessly with what was already there in the choir of the Sint Janskerk.5 This 
interpretation presupposes that it was only natural for the Gouda protestants to 
have the desire to complete what was there. Others have suggested that respect 


14 T. van Bueren, Tot lof van Haarlem. Het beleid van de stad Haarlem ten aanzien van de 
kunstwerken uit de geconfisqueerde geestelijke instellingen (Haarlem: Verloren, 1989), 
199-208. 

15 AAJ. Rijksen, Gespiegeld in kerkeglas (Lochem: De Tijdstroom, 1947), 189-190. 
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for the donors may have played a role. It is indeed remarkable that their portraits 
were included in the choir collages (fig. 2.23), but the fact that some of them 
were cut in half so they would fit their new destination was less respectful.!6 

Still, the re-use is a testimony to the remarkable religious tolerance of the 
city government in Gouda. It wanted to keep the hope alive that the whole 
community would ultimately join the reformed church, a church which in 
those first decades after the alteration opened its doors to anybody who want- 
ed to hear the word of the Lord. There were more such experiments in other 
cities, like Utrecht where the Buurkerk employed Hubert Duifhuis, a liberal 
preacher who invited everybody to listen to his sermons, and asked no specific 
confession from anybody. But whereas his death in 1581 more or less marked 
the end of that project in Utrecht, Gouda one year later recruited Hermanus 
Herberts, ousted by the Dordrecht church for his overly liberal views. The city 
kept defending him when the protestant Synod suspended him in 1591-1592 
and supported him until he died in 1607. More evidence of Gouda's hands-on 
religious tolerance is the fact that in 1587 it offered refuge to the controversial 
freethinker and defender of religious freedom Dirck Volckertsz Coornhert, and 
presented his publication on the freedom of Conscience as an official gift to 
friends and relations! 

At the same time, the city council had to establish its authority over the 
old regime. In the years following the alteration, a Catholic coup had to be 
fought off (1574), and the city was purged of many Catholic remains. Catholic 
religious buildings were given new destinations, or razed to make space for 
something new.!ë Re-using stained-glass from one of the razed Catholic build- 
ings was partly accepting Catholicism as a part of history, and partly a show of 
newly acquired power. The inscription on the first of the two windows referred 
to these elements in a deadpan way. It said: "These two windows standing pres- 
ent here / were first intended for the convent of canons regular / and when the 
convent lay in ruins / were placed and put to good use here? 


5.2 Protestant Patrons Claim the High Moral Ground, 1593-1604 


By 1572 the decoration of the choir and the transept was complete, except as 
we saw the last two windows in the choir that were filled in 1580. But in the 
nave only three windows had been completed in the Catholic period. Once 


16 CVN1, 109. 

17 Abels, Duizend jaar Gouda, 420—427. 

18 W. Denslagen (ed.), Gouda. De Nederlandse monumenten van geschiedenis en kunst, 
(Zwolle: Waanders, 2001), 297-299. 

19 CVN1, 108, 118 note 34. 
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FIGURE 5.3 

Jasper Gielisz, Window from 
the clerestory of the nave 
with the Gouda coat of arms 
with branches of the orange 


tree, 1593-94, ca. 620x270 cm 
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the Revolt was on slightly firmer ground and the economy started improving, 
the mayors and churchwardens moved to start a new decoration campaign 
to complete the stained-glass decoration of the nave, which in the protestant 
worship became the center of the church. First the roof was lifted in the middle 
(1590—1593), giving rise to a clerestory with eight lights, which in 1593-94 were 
supplied with glass panels funded by the town council (fig. 5.3). These panels 
display, in one half, Gouda's coat of arms wreathed by olive branches symbol- 
izing wisdom and peace, and in the other half the city arms surrounded by 
branches of the orange tree: an unmistakable allusion to the House of Orange 
and the fact that Gouda was the first of the large cities of Holland to 'go over to 
the prince' in 1572.29 

At ground-floor level, nine windows still had clear glass, and the college of 
churchwardens again began to search for donors, just as energetically as they 
had done forty years earlier. Between 1593 and 1604, all nine voids would be 
filled (fig. 5.4). Financial support was sought from the authorities who now 
ruled the young Republic: the States (the provincial government) and the most 
important cities in the province of Holland. Like the clergy who rallied round 


20 CVN1, 183-187; X. van Eck, ‘The Gouda windows: a coherent whole?, in: Zs. Van Ruyven 
Zeman a.o. (eds.), The cartoons of the Sint-Janskerk in Gouda, (Delft: Eburon, 2011), 32-47, 
esp. 42-45. 
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FIGURE 5.4 Windows installed during the decoration campaign 1593-1604 


1l. 


29. 


Adriaen Gerritsz de Vrije after Joachim Uyttewael, The freedom of 
conscience, ca. 1595—96 

Willem Thybaut, The conquest of Damiate, ca. 1595-1596 
Anonymous glazier after Gerrit Gerritsz. Cuyp, The Maid of Dordrecht 
in the Garden of Holland, 1596 

Adriaen Gerritsz de Vrije, Heraldic window of Rijnland, ca. 1594-1595 
Isaac Claesz van Swanenburgh, The relief of Leiden, ca. 1600-1601 
Isaac Claesz van Swanenburgh, The relief of Samaria, ca. 1599 

After Hendrick de Keyser, The Pharisee and the publican, 1596-1597 
Claes Jansz Wytmans and workshop, Christ and the woman taken in 
Adultery, 1601, 118x470 cm. Gouda, Sint Janskerk 

Adriaen Gerritsz de Vrije, King David and the Christian Knight, ca. 
1595-1596 


32-44: Coats-of-arms panes, 1593-1594 (cf. fig. 5.3) 


the bishop of Utrecht and his choir window, and the higher nobility whose 
windows surrounded those of the king and the regent, the new generation of 
donors presented themselves as a group. The heraldic window given by the 
Water Board of Rijnland (fig. 5.5) is somewhat of an outlier — the water board 
was not one of those newly empowered authorities and gave it as a replace- 
ment for an earlier donation that was lost in the fire of 1552.21 


21 CVN3, cat. 8, 187-192. 
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FIGURE 5.5 

Adriaen Gerritsz de Vrije, Heraldic window of 
Rijnland, ca. 15941595, 100x478 cm 
GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 


The windows donated by the Southern and Northern quarters of the States of 
Holland (nrs. 1 and 29 on fig. 5.4) were given the most prominent places, on 
both sides of the church entrance on the west side, while the windows of the 
Water Board of Rijnland and the cities of Dordrecht and Haarlem, which were 
at the top of the list in the voting order of the States of Holland, were installed 
on the north side of the nave (resp. nrs. 4, 3 and 2 on fig. 5.4). The windows 
donated by Delft, Leiden, Amsterdam and Rotterdam were placed on the south 
side (resp. nrs. 25, 26, 27 and 28 on fig. 5.4), again according to their position in 
the voting order.?2 

The monumental figurative representations fit in visually with the older 
glazing. Also, the architectural backgrounds of biblical representations intro- 
duced by Lambert van Noort in 1560-1561 during the first phase of the decora- 
tion, were imitated in the windows donated by Amsterdam, Rotterdam and 
the States of Holland (figs. 5.9, 5.11 and 5.12). Finally, it is remarkable that the 


22 CVN3, 139-166. 
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FIGURE 5.6 

Anonymous glazier after Gerrit Gerritsz. Cuyp, 
The Maid of Dordrecht in the Garden of Holland, 
1596, 1100x488 cm 

GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 


bipartite division of the main representation and the donor field was usually 
retained, even though the portraits of kneeling donors were no longer part of 
the equation.?3 

This new campaign, undertaken after the alteration, was organized differ- 
ently from the 'Catholic' one. For one thing, there was no longer a permanent 
glass-painter who could provide his services for an indefinite period. Now each 
donor recruited his own artist. The church archives from these years are lost, so 
we do not know many details regarding the commissions. A coherent program 
for all nine windows was lacking — that is obvious from the different icono- 
graphic approaches. But in their own way they all propagate the shared ideals 
and virtues of their recently empowered donors, and together they project de- 
fiance of the Habsburg-Catholic enemies that still posed a very realistic threat. 
The Maid of Dordrecht in the Garden of Holland (fig. 5.6) is an allegory empha- 
sizing both Dordrecht's prominent position in Holland and the solidarity and 


23 CVN3, 143. 
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FIGURE 5.7 Anonymous, Stop rooting in my garden, Spanish pigs, ca. 1580, 235x293 mm 
AMSTERDAM, RIJKSMUSEUM 


invincibility of the province as a whole.?^ Its iconography is rooted in the tradi- 
tion of anti-Spanish broadsheets that were published in the early years of the 
revolt, like the anonymous print from about 1580 on which the lion of Holland 
defends the garden which is attacked by Spanish pigs (fig. 5.7).25 In the win- 
dow, Dordrecht is surrounded by other Holland towns that secure its defence, 
and the four cardinal virtues of Prudence, Temperance, Justice and Fortitude.26 

Next to the allegorical image of Dordrecht, Haarlem supplied a representa- 
tion of a legendary feat from the city's history (fig. 5.8).2” In 1219 during the 
Fifth Crusade, a cog (trading ship) from Haarlem had supposedly crushed the 
chains sealing off the harbor of the Egyptian city of Damietta, thereby securing 
a victory for the Christian side. The scene highlights the courage and upright- 
ness of the leaders of Haarlem.?® 


24 CVN3, cat. 11, 201-208. 

25 D. Horst, De Opstand in zwart-wit: Propagandaprenten uit de Nederlandse Opstand (1566— 
1584), 288 and 361. 

26 CVN3, 202, 203. 

27 CVN3, cat. 12, 208-215. 

28 CVN3, 208-211. 
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FIGURE 5.8 

Willem Thybaut, The conquest of Damiate, ca. 1595-1596, 
1130x488 cm 

GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 


The 'States windows' on either side of the main entrance, donated by the 
Southern and the Northern quarters of Holland respectively (figs. 5.9 and 
5.10) are both allegorical representations of virtue. In The freedom of con- 
science (fig. 5.9), designed by the Utrecht mannerist Joachim Uyttewael, we 
see a triumphal chariot drawn by the virtues of Love, Justice, Loyalty and 
Unity.?? Seated on the chariot is a naked woman who symbolizes Freedom 
of Conscience, flanked by Power and Protection against Tyranny. The figure of 
Tyranny itself, with crown and broken sword is crushed beneath the wheels of 
the chariot. The lower section bears an inscription that begins by saying that 
the Netherlands have long yearned for freedom of conscience and protection 
against tyranny — a clear reference to Spanish oppression. It reads as a repartee 
to the one in the King's window with its expression of the wish that the throne 
of Philip 11, which shone like the sun, would last for all eternity (see ch. 3). 
On the other side of the front entrance of the church, the smaller counterpart 
of The freedom of conscience represents King David and the Christian Knight 
(fig. 5.10), exemplifying how to win the crown of life and peace.?? 


29 CVN3, cat. 9, 192-198. 
30 CVN3, cat. 10, 198-201. 
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FIGURE 5.9 Adriaen Gerritsz de Vrije after Joachim 
Uyttewael, The freedom of conscience, 
ca. 1595—96, 1062x440 cm 
GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 
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FIGURE 5.10 

Adriaen Gerritsz de Vrije, King David and the Christian 
Knight, ca. 1595-1596, 678x227 cm 

GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 


The first two windows in the southern aisle donated by Amsterdam, The par- 
able of the Pharisee and the publican (fig. 5.131)?! and Rotterdam, Christ and the 
woman taken in adultery (fig. 512))?? show good Christian conduct (humility, 
a sense of guilt, a forgiving nature), which could serve as examples to church- 
goers in their daily lives. Moreover, these windows implicitly promised that 
their donors would govern in accordance with the values depicted.5? 

More directly even than The Maid of Dordrecht and The freedom of con- 
science, the last two windows in the series, The relief of Samaria (fig. 5.13)?* 
and The relief of Leiden (fig. 5.14)°° refer to the war against Spain. The trau- 
matic siege of Leiden by the Spanish, and the triumphant lifting of the siege 


31 CVN3, cat. 13, 215-222. 
32 . CVN3 cat. 15, 227-231. 
33 CVN3, 215-222 and 227-231. 
34 . CVN3 cat. 14, 222-227. 
35  . CVN3 cat. 16, 231-238. 
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FIGURE 5.11 


Claes Jansz Wytmans and workshop, Christ and the woman 
taken in Adultery, 1601, 118x470 cm 
GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 
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FIGURE 5.12 

After Hendrick de Keyser, The Pharisee and the publican, 
1596-1597, 1118x470 cm 

GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 
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FIGURE 5.13 

Cornelis Clock after Isaac Claesz van 
Swanenburgh, The relief of Samaria, 
Cà. 1599, 1168x470 cm 

GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 


on the third of October 1574, continued to be thought of as high points in the 
city's history. This was reflected in both literature and painting. To emphasize 
the importance of the events, they were often placed in a biblical context: the 
most frequently used parallel was The crossing of the River Jordan, which was 
chosen as a subject of an overmantel in Leiden's town hall. For the Gouda win- 
dow, however, Leiden departed from recent choices and selected The relief 
of Samaria (2 Kings 7:6), in which the Syrian besiegers are routed by Divine 
intervention.?6 

The design of this window was entrusted to the Leiden burgomaster and 
artist Isaac Claesz. van Swanenburg, who made the cartoon himself but del- 
egated the execution of the window to a fellow townsman, the glass-painter 
Cornelis Clock. This scene — which is seldom portrayed and therefore difficult 
to recognize, but highly appropriate — bears a detailed inscription in the donor 


36 | CVN3 222, 223. 
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FIGURE 5.14 After Isaac Claesz van Swanenburgh, The 
relief of Leiden, ca. 1600-1601, 1122x467 cm 
GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 
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field, which leaves no doubt as to its meaning: at the sieges of both Samaria 
and Leiden, God had been on the side of the just.?" 

When Swanenburg had finished his work for the Leiden window, he was en- 
gaged by the Delft authorities to design the neighbouring piece, which — upon 
its instalment in 1604 — would bring the entire decoration of the Sint Janskerk 
to completion. The city of Delft wanted The relief of Leiden to be depicted, the 
contemporary pendant of The relief of Samaria. This was the first time in the 
Netherlands that a contemporary historical event was portrayed on such a 
monumental scale. The choice of subject can be explained in part by the civic 
pride felt by the burghers of Delft: The relief of Leiden had, after all, been orga- 
nized from Delft, and the silhouette of the latter city frames the event on the 
foreground.38 

Atthe same time, this window was a monument in which William of Orange 
was immortalized as leader of the revolt against Spain. We see him, standing in 
the midst of mayors and soldiers, his eyes fixed intently on the viewer, decid- 
edly handing the 'Geuzen' admiral Boisot the orders to attack. On the right, a 
frenzy of soldiers betake themselves to the ships and men carry loaves of bread 
and wooden barrels, presumably filled with herring. If we peer at the horizon, 
we can discern the silhouette of Leiden, the destination of these soldiers of 
Orange, who make their way there in boats, on horseback or by foot, here and 
there becoming entangled in skirmishes with Spanish troops.?? 

The prominent presence of William of Orange was no doubt welcomed by 
the inhabitants and rulers of Gouda as an important addition. The oranges 
framing Gouda's coat of arms in the windows in the clerestory of the nave 
(fig. 5.3)^? had already borne witness to the city's Orangist sympathies, but 
now the city had a much more explicit visual token of this sentiment. The 
Delft donation gave a face to the ideals and virtues represented by the post- 
reformational windows, thus intensifying the contrast with the windows do- 
nated by the Habsburgs and their circle. While the portrait of the Spanish King 
kneeling at the Last Supper formed the political heart of the Catholic cycle, 
the church — meanwhile a place of Protestant worship — could now also boast 
a likeness of the leader in the struggle for independence from that same king. 


37 CVN3, 222, 223. 

38 | CVN3, 232-235. 

39 CVN3, 233. 

40 CVN3, cat.7, 183-187. 
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With the new series of windows completed, the self-confident statements 
of the Habsburg/Catholic faction automatically lost a lot of their power. Fora 
generation, theirs had been the only visual claim to authority in the building. 
With the manifestations of the new ruling party right next to them they were 
pushed back into the past and more or less rendered harmless. 


3 The Removal of 'Ungodly' Images 


The acts of appropriation described above were initiatives that originated with 
the city government, the formal owner of the building. The burgomasters and 
councillors clearly wanted to leave their mark but they were remarkably toler- 
ant towards the religious content of the Catholic era windows. The leaders of 
the religious community using the church though, apparently felt uncomfort- 
able with some aspects of it. Through a letter of 13 November 1621, they asked 
the city for some 'ungodly paintings, in which 'the infinite and mysterious 
being that is God is depicted’ to be removed from the windows.“ 

The authors of the letter belonged to the first generation of severe Calvinists 
that preached in the Sint Janskerk. They had been installed after Maurits of 
Nassau had changed the city government in 1618. Whereas before it had been 
dominated by liberal protestants (called ‘remonstrants’) who sided with mod- 
erate religious leaders like Uyttenbogaert, the magistrate now consisted solely 
of severe counter remonstrants and the Gouda tradition of libertine vicars in 
the church was abruptly broken.*? 

The new generation of preachers aimed to do away with the most flagrant 
expressions of what they saw as Catholic blasphemy, and their request was 
apparently granted. The city government ordered the removal of all the depic- 
tions of God the Father. They were to be found in the top segments of the three 
most prominent windows - the one at the center of the choir and the two large 
transept windows. 

The current figure of God in the Baptism of Christ (fig. 2.12) is the result of a 
tentative 20th-century restoration, based on a drawing after the removed frag- 
ment that was preserved in the churchwardens' chamber until the 19th century. 


41 _ “verscheyden affgodische schilderie (…) daer door Godt oneyndelycke ende onbegry- 
pelycke wese selffs uytgedruckt worden, dat men by de Magistraat aenhouden sal dat 
sulcke affgodische schilderie souden mogen worden gheweert (…)” AAJ. Rijksen, 
"Veranderingen in de zeventiende eeuw krachtens gereformeerde opvattingen in drie 
van de Goudse Glazen. Gedeeltelijk herstel in de twintigste eeuw,” Zuid-Hollandse studien 
1950, pp. 40-52, spec. p. 43. 

42 Abels, Duizend jaar Gouda, 417-427. 
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The depiction of the Heavenly Father in Margaret of Parma's window was also 
brought back around 1920. In this case, an even more dependable model was 
available as the God figure on the original cartoon for the window has survived 
(fig. 5.15). Only in the third case, the King's window, no example whatsoever 
was available. Luckily the 20th century restorers showed some reticence there 
and we can still see the original Hebrew inscription that the vicars wished to 
see instead of the image that annoyed them so (fig. 5.16).4? 


54 Recontextualization 


There must have been more in the imagery of the Catholic windows that an- 
noyed the counter remonstrant vicars — there were still plenty of non-biblical 
saints and kneeling donors visible, for instance — but apparently the preachers 
were appeased after the most blasphemous elements had gone and they, too, 
had been given the opportunity to alter, and thereby co-own, the Gouda win- 
dows. From then on they could advise their faithful more freely to enjoy and 
learn from the beautifully rendered biblical stories. 

The poems of Christoffel Pierson that were printed in the Uytlegginge van 
de Goudse Glazen from 1699 on throw an interesting light on how the main 
scenes of the windows were interpreted by the protestant community. On 
Dirck Crabeth's Dedication of the temple of Solomon for instance, he wrote: 


The wise Solomon, who sacrifices in God's temple, 

Before the Ark of the Covenant (his anchor next to God) 

Sheep and oxen, to teach his people by good example 

That their salvation comes only from serving, fearing and honouring the 
Almighty 

Because who trusts in Him, will eventually be saved.^* 


43 Rijksen, Gespiegeld in kerkeglas, 45—47. 

44 Anon, Beschrijvinge ende uytlegginge der konstrijcke glasen binnen de groote en heerlijcke 
Sint Janskerk tot Gouda, (first ed. Gouda: Dirck Bockhoven, 1681; fourth edition, Gouda: 
Johannes Endenburg, 1699), no page number: 'Den wijsen Salomon die offert in Gods 
tempel / Voor d'Arcke des Verbonds (naest God haer toeverlaet) / Schapen en runderen, 
om door een goed exempel / Sijn volck te leeren, dat alleen haer heyl bestaet / In den 
Almogenden te dienen, vreesen, eeren / Want wie op Hem betrouwt, salt al ten besten 
keeren? 
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FIGURE 5.15 Wouter Crabeth, cartoon for Margaret of Parma's window, detail with God the 
Father, ca. 1562 
GOUDA, SINT JANSKERK 


FIGURE 5.16 Anonymous, Hebrew letters replacing the figure of 
God the Father in the King's window, 1620's 
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As Ilja Veldman and others have stated, protestants strove to interpret bible 
stories in their own right and for their moral content.^5 Pierson’s poems fit in 
that tradition. 

Another witness to the way the protestant community received the Catholic 
decoration are the inscriptions on the Annunciation in the choir (figs. 2.6 and 
15.7) which replaced the original version from 1556 which had been severely 
damaged around 1650. Probably because the original cartoon was missing, ren- 
dering restoration of the original situation impossible, in 1655 a whole new 
window was commissioned from Daniel Tomberg, the Gouda glass painter 
who was keeper of the windows at the time. The patrons could have chosen 
any subject, but they decided to keep the program intact by ordering a new 
Annunciation. The donors were all connected to the city government: the 
upper two rows of the donor compartment show the names and coats of arms 
of the six churchwardens, and in the third row we see the arms and names of a 
burgomaster, two members of the city council and the fabric master.*$ 

As a point of departure, Tomberg used a print after Maerten van Heemskerck, 
whose compositions inspired some of the Crabeth windows as well. The fact 
that the print dates from 1566, seven years after the original window had been 
completed, proves that the new design by Tomberg was indeed new and not 
a repetition of Van Noorts window. The pose of the Virgin and several details 
of her immediate surroundings resemble the Heemskerck print closely. The 
scene of The Visitation, which must have been in the background of the original 
window given its importance for the choir narrative about parallels between 
John the Baptist and Christ's lives,*” was replaced by the figure of Joseph, again 
based on Van Heemskerck's print. This course of events shows that in the cen- 
tury that had passed, the finesses of the program had drifted somewhat out of 
sight. 

Still it is clear that the new donors wanted to honor the history of the win- 
dow. Besides commissioning Tomberg to repeat the original main subject, they 
included the coats of arms of the original donor, abbot Theodorus Spierinck 
van Well, and of his abbey of Berne, both salvaged from the original window of 
1559. These coats of arms flank a cartouche with an inscription that reads: 1559 
I was given by the abbot of Berne, Van Well at the time / 1655 The churchwar- 
dens will not let me fade away with time.^4? 


45  LM.Veldman, ‘The Old Testament as a moral code, in: I.M. Veldman, Images for the Eye 
and Soul: function and meaning in Netherlandish prints (1450—1650). (Hilversum: Primavera 
Pers, 2006), 119-150. 

46 CVN3, 55-62. 

47  CVN3,56 57. 

48  CVN3,55. 
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FIGURE 5.17 

Daniel Tomberg, Coats of 

Arms and inscriptions on 

The Annunciation, 1655 (detail of 
fig. 2.5) 


The short statement in Latin by the donors is followed by a more poetic vision 
of their contribution, written (in Dutch) by the glass painter Tomberg: 


The offerings of art and favor of monarchies / 

Here all around the church for over a hundred years / 

Can still be seen as if on their knees in prayer./ 

May this Phoenix’s material and praise be worthily preserved. / 

The wardens of this church, seeing the deterioration of these lights / 
Have restored it all to what it was / 

Therefore reason demanded that their arms be depicted / 

to the eternal praise of their art-providing generosity / 

Anno 1655.49 


49 CVN3, 56, 57. I have used the translation given in the Corpus Vitrearum as a point of 
departure, but made some adjustments. First, I think that ‘stof’ means ‘material’ rather 
than ‘essence’; second, I think that the ‘Phoenix’ mentioned in the poem does not refer 
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The last part is easy enough to interpret, and echoes the first inscription — the 
churchwardens and their co-donors made the lost window rise up from its 
ashes like a Phoenix, and deserve to be praised for that. The preamble on the 
other hand, with its reference to the past (‘for over a hundred years’) adds an 
extra dimension. While acknowledging that the old windows represent a dif- 
ferent form of government (the old monarchies) and a different religion ('as 
if kneeling in prayer’), the obligation to preserve that heritage is presented as 
self-evident. The forefathers of the seventeenth-century Gouda citizens might 
have experienced their religion differently, but just like Haarlem citizens could 
be proud of their Catholic forefathers who showed such courage and determi- 
nation at Damiate (fig. 5.8), the people in Gouda could be proud of the splen- 
dor of their church. 

Among all this apparent toleration towards the Catholic past, the Gouda 
community still felt the need to state explicitly that in the present, the Catholic 
Church was firmly rejected. In 1656-57 it would do so very eloquently, by com- 
missioning a revisionist donor compartment. As we saw in chapter 4, two of 
the most outspokenly counter reformist windows were placed at the east walls 
of the northern and the southern nave. The Expulsion of Heliodorus on the 
northern side had been donated by Erick of Brunswick who had been raised a 
Lutheran but converted to Catholicism as an adult, and had his donation in- 
scribed with the words CATHOLICAE RELIGIONIS ERGO asa testimony to 
his convictions, while proudly posing in his armour underneath those words. 
The cleansing of the Temple on the southern side though, never got a decent 
donor compartment as a result of the troubles between the Habsburg House 
and the intended donor William of Orange. 

The awareness that the space reserved for his portrait had been bricked up 
must have left many Gouda citizens with an increasingly uneasy feeling. Gouda 
liked to boast that it had been the first city to ‘take sides with the prince’ in 1572, 
after the Sea Beggars began their advance into the Northern Netherlands. Since 
that event, Orange had come to be seen as the Father of the Fatherland more 
and more, certainly after 1584, when he was killed by the Catholic assassin 


to all the windows mentioned in the first lines, as the translation by Andrea Gasten and 
Andrew McCormick suggests, but rather to the window in question, and must be read in 
connection with the lines that follow — the only window that can make a claim to being 
a Phoenix is, after all, the Annunciation under discussion here. The original Dutch text of 
the poem reads as follows: 

‘Den offerschat der konst en gonst der monarchyen / hier in het ront der kerck van 
over hondert jaer /noch sichtbaer sich vertoont als met geborgen knyen. / Dien Phaenix’ 
stoff en loff men waerdichlijck bewaer. / De heeren meesters van dees kerck, ‘t verval der 
lichten / aensiende, doen het all herstellen in sijn standt. / Daerom de reden riep, haer 
wapens hier te stichten / tot eeuwigh lof van haer rijck const-biedende hand’ 
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Balthasar Gerards. That he could finally be hailed as the great liberator in the 
window showing The relief of Leiden (fig. 5.14) must have given his admirers 
a great deal of satisfaction and maybe even a sense of compensation for the 
snub their hero got in the same church in 1567. 

Indeed, the intended donation of a window by William of Orange had not 
been forgotten, as we know for instance from the text of the first touristic 
guide of the windows, written in 1639 and published in 1681. There, the prince 
is proudly mentioned as the donor of the Cleansing of the Temple, without any 
reservation.” Telling the whole story would have given all kinds of complica- 
tions. How to explain that the man who was hailed as a hero of the protestant 
Republic was still a defender of the Catholic church and the house of Habsburg 
at the time of the donation, which subsequently derailed when he changed 
camps? 

Instead, the confusing historical reality was turned into a simple tale that 
suited the needs of the Calvinist present. In 1656-1657, the churchwardens exe- 
cuted a cunning plan to turn around the window's original meaning a hundred 
and eighty degrees, thereby spiriting away the inconvenient facts of William 
of Orange's biography. They had the bricked-up donor compartment opened 
up; the newly won window space was filled with the coats of arms of the bur- 
gomasters and the members of the then current city council, numbering 28 
in total. In the middle, an inscription was placed with a Latin poem (fig. 5.18) 
explaining The cleansing of the Temple. It goes like this: 


God desires to be honoured both in the mind and in a pure building; 
‘Profane, go away’, says Christ after having made a whip. Only for prayers 
the doorsteps of the holy temple are open. Away with the smell, the 
beasts, the money, the pigeons, the sacrificial servants. In this way, Rome, 
the council condemns your priests and your rites. This is proven by their 
signs and the placed genealogy.” 


Now the window, instead of a Catholic statement against abuse of the church 
had become a protestant statement against Catholic abuse. As an homage to 
the originally intended donor, the poem is framed in branches of the orange 


50  Uytlegginge, unpaginated. 

51 Original Latin text: 'Mente coli puraque Deus cupit Aede prophani / Este procul, facto 
Verbere, Christus ait. / Sola Patent precibus sacrati limina temple, / Hinc odor, hinc pecu- 
des, aera, Columba, popae. / Pontifices sic. Roma tuos, ritusque, senatus / Abdicat, hoc 
posito stemmate Signa probant 1657. See CVN2, 117, 118 and https://memodatabase.hum 
.uu.nl/memo-is/detail/index?detailId-879& detail Type-MemorialObject from where the 
translation of the poem into English is adopted here. 
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FIGURE 5.18 Daniel Tomberg, Central part of the donor's border of The cleansing of the 
Temple, 1656 (detail of fig. 3.19) 


tree. By associating William of Orange with this new, protestant interpreta- 
tion of the image, the Catholic background of the window and its intended 
donor were conveniently swept under the carpet. While in its original context 
it had been intended to reinforce the anti-reformist message of The scourging 
of Heliodorus, The cleansing of the Temple had become its antithesis. William 
of Orange, instead of Erick of Brunswick's brother in arms, was now presented 
unequivocally as the liberator who had brought protestantism to the Republic 
and threw Catholic rulers like Erick of Brunswick and Philip 11 out.” 

As we have seen, the visual evidence for the appropriation of the pre- 
reformation windows by the Protestant community covers four stages, which 
all in their own way contributed to the process. First, the inclusion of the 
windows of the convent of the Regulars advertised that the new rulers could 
do with the Catholic inheritance as they pleased; second, the campaign of 
1593-1604 provided a refutation of the Habsburg claims to power. Third, the 
removal of the depictions of God the Father around 1621 made the religious 


52 As I have shown elsewhere, later generations adopted this view. Cases in point are the 
descriptions by I. Walvis, Beschrijving der Stad van der Goude, (Gouda and Leiden: 1713) 
2 vols., vol. 11, p. 73 and C. Busken Huet, Het land van Rembrand, 2 vols. (Haarlem: 1882- 
1884), vol. 1, pp. 515-516. See Xander van Eck, ‘Beeldenstorm in een glas? Wouter Crabeth's 
Bestraffing van de Tempelrover Heliodorus en Dirck Crabeth's Tempelreiniging in de Sint 
Janskerk te Gouda, Oud Holland 129 (2016), nr. 1, 1-16. 
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imagery acceptable for the Calvinist vicars and the faithful, who were advised 
to look at the windows for their instructive and moral values. Finally, the ad- 
dition of a new donor compartment plus inscription to The cleansing of the 
Temple turned around the original message and posthumously rehabilitated 
William of Orange as a sponsor. With these gestures, the Catholic content of 
the windows had been neutralized to such a degree that it became possible for 
the protestant churchgoers to enjoy and learn from their imagery. 

An aspect of the appropriation process that has been mentioned only in 
passing until now because it left no visible traces is the growing artistic appre- 
ciation for the windows. Their fame as works of art was probably near imme- 
diate: Walvis tells stories about famous artists coming from far to study them, 
among them Hendrick Goltzius and Peter Paul Rubens (see ch. 1.4). And it was 
not only artists who flocked to the church - the general public came in great 
numbers, domestic as well as from abroad. Since halfway the seventeenth cen- 
tury, professional guides were hired and given the title 'explainer (uitlegger) 
of the Gouda windows' — a job that still exists. The printed guides, appearing 
from 1681 on, were reprinted many times in different versions and were soon 
translated into French and English.5? 

The ongoing interest for the windows as works of art and the realization 
that they did not just belong to the Sint Janskerk and Gouda but to the Dutch 
nation as a whole has played an important role in their preservation. A spec- 
tacular example of this sentiment is the huge restoration campaign of the early 
twentieth century, sponsored by Dutch captains of industry and the House of 
Orange, which (finally!) paid for The cleansing of the Temple.5^ 


53  P.H.AM. Abels, ‘Goudse glazenuitleggers van papier, Tidinge van die Goude 2007, 15-19. 
54 . CVN2,106. 


Conclusion 


The Gouda Windows are an eloquent witness to the determination of the 
Habsburg house and the Catholic hierarchy to keep the Netherlands in the 
fold. As such, they belong to the overall project of the Counter Reformation, 
although their visual language is a far cry from ‘typically Counter Reformation 
art' which had evolved from the directives framed by authors like Molina and 
Charles Borromeo at the end of the sixteenth century. Important features in- 
clude the glorification of the Catholic church as an institution, the liturgy, the 
sacraments, and of course the veneration of the Virgin Mary, the angels and 
the non-biblical saints — all points on which the Catholic church set itself apart 
from the Protestants. 

In the Gouda Windows the renewal of the iconography was still sought in 
a careful reading of the bible text, in a way that was rooted in the humanist 
method introduced by Erasmus. Two humanists who had been personal ac- 
quaintances of Erasmus himself were deeply involved with the Gouda Project: 
the Utrecht canon Herman Lethmaet and the president of the Secret Council 
Viglius van Aytta. Lethmaet played a pivotal role in securing the pledges of his 
fellow churchmen in Utrecht for the ambulatory of the choir; Viglius was most 
probably the intermediary between the town and the Habsburg court, facili- 
tating the donations of the large transept windows by Philip 11 and Margaret 
of Parma. 

The storyline of the ambulatory, with alternating scenes from John the 
Baptist's and Christ's lives, honors the patron saint of the church, John the 
Baptist; at the same time, it uses him as a foil to Christ who surpasses his fore- 
runner at every stage, thereby revealing his divine nature. This was a well re- 
hearsed narrative device that found its origin in the bible and the works of 
St. Augustine, most notably his sermon on the birth of John the Baptist. 

The importance of St. Augustine's ideas for the Gouda Windows must no 
doubt be attributed to the omnispresence of that church father in the scholar- 
ship of the theological faculty of the University of Louvain, which functioned 
as a religious think tank for the Habsburg rulers. Most prominent among the 
Louvain alumni in Utrecht was Franciscus Sonnius, a Louvain professor and an 
Utrecht canon at the same time. 

Surrounded by all these scholars from Louvain, it was the aforementioned 
Herman Lethmaet, an alumnus of the Sorbonne who must have been the au- 
thor of the ‘roll’ or program for the windows, combining Augustinian concepts 
with original bible study in the Erasmian fashion. A passage in Lethmaets book 
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De Instauranda Religione reads as a detailed commentary to the three central 
windows in the of the choir, establishing a hierarchy between the testimonies 
regarding Christ's divinity from John the Baptist, and Christ himself and God 
the Father. 

In the transept, Christ is shown to surpass Old Testament priests, prophets 
and kings. Contrary to medieval typology, which often relied on formal resem- 
blances and focussed on the fulfillment of Old Testament promises in the New 
Testament, the Gouda Windows focus on the difference in quality between 
Old Testament antetypes and the deeds and person of Christ. It is as if, in true 
humanist spirit, an attempt is done to purify typological art by going back to 
the source. Again, a passage from Lethmaet's book explains the coherence be- 
tween this group of scenes. 

Margaret of Parma's window, like her brother's, combines a typologically 
crafted devotional message with allusions to contemporary religious politics. 
Scenes from the life of Moses on the back wall of the room where the washing 
of the feet takes place point us to Christ's words at the end of the relevant bible 
chapter (John 13), where he explains that his show of humility exemplifies the 
renewal of the Law of Moses. St. Augustine, in his comments on this passage, 
teaches that the replacement of the revengeful God of the Old Testament by 
the loving God of the New is the essence of that renewal. 

Although Philip 11 and Margaret of Parma were portrayed as staunch de- 
fenders of the Catholic faith, no extreme theological positions were advocated. 
To the contrary, we might even conclude that — without giving up on any of 
the central tenets of Catholicism — common ground with the reformation was 
sought in the bible. Few at the time would have objected to the articles of be- 
lief that are represented. In the scene of the Last Supper the emphasis is not on 
the Eucharist, but on a conversation about Christ's divinity. This inclusive ap- 
proach, which was advocated and practiced in the real world by crucial ficures 
for the Gouda project like Herman Lethmaet, Joris van Egmond and Viglius van 
Aytta, betrayed the conviction that the Catholic Church was resilient enough 
to absorb dissent, if only the bible and the church fathers were properly under- 
stood and explained. 

The choice for the theological middle of the road may also have contributed 
to the ultimate survival of the windows from the Catholic era. With a few addi- 
tions and corrections, like taking out the figures of God the Father and includ- 
ing inscriptions that adapted the political message, the 'Catholic' ensemble 
could be made palatable for the Protestant public, while the addition of nine 
new windows glorifying the new political reality took the sting out of the over- 
bearing presence of the Habsburg donors of the past. 
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However satisfying it may feel to reconstruct the intended meaning of the 
Gouda Windows, the complexity of the program does pose a problem of recep- 
tion. Who could have understood it in all its finesse? The fact that the human- 
ist designing it was so interested in the precise meaning of the bible text did 
not automatically lead to understanding of its depiction — for many scenes it is 
necessary to understand not only what is represented, but also to know what 
the protagonists are saying. The inclusion of banderoles was apparently meant 
to solve this problem at least partially, but apart from the fact that they are in 
Latin, most of them are too small to read with the naked eye. Even recognizing 
the subject of the main scenes must have been a problem for many, consider- 
ing that the Catholic humanist Buchelius in 1589 already mistook The baptism 
of the eunuch for the The baptism of Naaman, and Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba for Esther before Ahasverus. 

The inscrutability of the cycle might be explained away by assuming that an 
informed clergyman would provide clarification to the puzzled faithful, or that 
the images were deemed to possess a kind of power of their own, independent 
of the observer. But in the end, it seems more plausible that the designer of the 
program overestimated the educational potential of images. That doesn't take 
away from the intellectual achievement of the program and the beauty of the 
windows themselves. The cycle was maybe not the first, but certainly the most 
ambitious attempt in the Netherlands to translate the fruits of biblical human- 
ism into monumental art. Its initiators must have seen it as a showcase for a 
new direction in Catholic propaganda. Little did they know that it would be 
obsolete even before its completion, due to the political events in the Northern 
Netherlands and the newly emerging developments in Counter Reformation 
art coming from Rome. 
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